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COMMENT 


Durine the past few days four Americans of inter- 
national fame have died—Admiral Sampson, Archbish- 
op Corrigan, Bret Harte, and Paul Leicester Ford— 
all four leaders in the work in life which they select- 
ed, strong, sturdy exponents of war or peace or lit- 
erature, and all well known and respected on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It seems somewhat more 
than tragic that Admiral Sampson, a distinguished 
naval officer of this country, a student, a scientist— 
a Rear-Admiral in charge of the naval operations in 
the Atlantic Ocean during a war in which his coun- 
try played one of the two parts—that such a man 
should die in his own land practically because of the 
controversy as to whether he commanded at Santiago. 
That is the judgment of those who were nearest him. 
There is little question that whatever illness or physi- 
cal weakness he had was infinitely enhanced by the 
depression and disappointment caused by the contro- 
versy, but it seems probable also that the terrible 
strain resulting from the responsibility of watching 
the Cuban coast during the spring and summer of 
‘98 began the disease that eventually killed him. 
Whatever the sorrow that came to him, however, there 
is little doubt that history will place him where he 
belongs. He was one of the greatest authorities of 
our time on all matters connected ‘with naval ord- 
nance, and an upright naval officer. We can safely 
leave him there, sure that the sober opinion of this 
generation and those which follow will decide what 
position he held in the naval battle off Santiago. 








Senator Lodge has again made plain the fact that 
he is one of the most effective speakers in the Senate. 
Most of the critics of the Philippine policy have been 
content to say that such a war necessarily breeds in- 
humanity and barbarism, from which the superior 
race suffers more than the inferior; but there are 
some, like Sibley, who do not practise the virtue of 
self-restraint. To all such Senator Lodge’s speech of 
last week furnishes an admirable answer. It was one 
of the noteworthy oratorical efforts of the session, 
and was an eloquent and passionate protest against 
injustice to the American army. Mr. Lodge’s recital 
of terrible cruelties, of barbarous treatment of Amer- 
ican prisoners, including the mutilating and burn- 
ing by the Filipinos of one of our men, brought tears 
to the eyes of his audience, and filled with wrath the 
hearts of all who listened to or read his speech. Of 
course these native cruelties excite the comrades of 
the victims to acts of revenge. This is human nature; 
but, as Mr. Lodge justly says, they do not excuse them. 
With this.the President agrees, and proposes to pun- 
ish all officers and soldiers who are guilty of doing 
what General Smith ordered and what Waller prac- 
tised. The torture of a Filipino for an outrage on an 
American is, of course, in the same category of law- 
lessness as the burning and lynching of a negro in re- 
taliation for the perpetration of the peculiar crime of 
his race. The President will have no excuses, and 
none were offered by Mr. Lodge, who, however, did re- 
cite a list of provocations to cruelty which increases 
the soundness of the WEEKLY’s position that civilized 
warfare is impossible in the Philippines, and that if 
we are to remain there, the sooner we accept this un- 
happy fact, the better for our peace of mind. 


The debate which has been going on in the Senate 
on the Philippines has aroused a good deal of public 
feeling. The immediate cause of the agitation was 
doubtless the publication of Major Gardener’s report; 
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but this report has received confirmation from testi- 
mony of a character much more important than are 
the naturally general charges contained in the pro- 
vincial Governor’s report. This simply stated that 
the “ water-cure” had been administered, and other 
cruelties had been practised in the province, which 
had changed the disposition of the inhabitants; that 
whereas they had been friendly, the incoming of new 
troops with new officers and new methods had been 
productive of disaster. The disposition now is to in- 
terpret this so as to require the author of the report 
to make good charges of which he has furnished no 
specifications. He is to be asked to show that such 
outrages have been committed that an American ex- 
pansionist in Washington would hold that they ex- 
cused a Filipino in ceasing to be friendly and in be- 
coming hostile. The truth probably is that almost 
any act of cruclty would suffice to sour the new-born 
American patriotism of a Filipino. The Gardener re- 
port, in other words, is not the serious matter of the 
situation. From the evidence before the commis- 
sion, and from the official documents, we know that 
Secretary Root and General MacArthur and other 
officers ordered the war against the Filipinos to be 
conducted humanely. Especially were the troops di- 
rected not to gratify revenge, not to inflict torture for 
any yeason, and not to use violence for the purpose 
of obtaining information from Filipinos concerning 
their own army. It was pointed out by Secretary Root 
that the “modern law of war permits no longer use 
of any violence against prisoners in order to extort 
desired information or to punish them for hav- 
ing given false information.” The army officers now 
say that it was impossible to obey this “ modern law 
of war,” and therefore horrible tortures have actual- 
ly been inflicted, in some instances to revenge Filipino 
cruelties perpetrated on American soldiers, and in oth- 
ers in order to secure from Filipinos information “ con- 
cerning their own army ”—the whereabouts of bands 
and the hiding-places of rifles. The facts are admitted 
by the evidence in Waller’s case, and by the admis- 
sions and defence of General Smith. The cruelties 
are justified on the ground of necessity, and there- 
fore the question is whether or not the country will 
accept the plea of necessity and permit the horrors 
to go on. The President evidently does not beliere 
that cruelty is necessary. 


In the midst of all the sad news which is coming 
from the Philippines. the report of General Davis on 
the capture of the Moro fort at Bayan is most stimu- 
lating. This excellent officer, who has had a Jong and 
praiseworthy military experience, seems to have been 
fired by the spectacle of the dash and bravery mani- 
fested by the troops under his command. He calls it 
“one of the most gallant performances of American 
arms.” The affair was a dash, a charge, and over the 
walls on scaling-ladders, a thoroughly characteristic 
performance of the American soldier. The report of 
the assault itself was so inspiriting that it called forth 
a message of congratulation from the President, who 
expressed to the troops, and especially to. General 
Davis, and to Lieutenant -Colonel Baldwin of the 
Fourth Infantry, who was in immediate command of 
the storming party of 470 men, his “ congratulations 
and thanks for the splendid courage and fidelity which 
have again carried our flag to victory.” The Ameri- 
can soldier is as fine a specimen of fighting-man and 
devoted patriot as can be found anywhere in the world, 
and the revelations of the last four years have shown 
that for all the qualities required of a soldier he is 
probably unequalled. He has the traditional obsti- 
nacy of the British infantry, the reckless courage of 
the British cavalry, the enterprise of the German 
uhlan, and the dash of the Frenchman. He is a 
splendid man of action. ° 


There is something startlingly dramatic in the re- 
cent revolution in Santo Domingo. Nothing could be 
more striking than the contrast between the spec- 
tacular seizure of power by former Vice-President 
Horacio Vasquez and the peaceful inauguration of 
President Palma in Santo Domingo’s neighbor-island 
republic, Cuba. The one incident is gorgeously med- 
izval; the other prosaically modern. Yet there can- 
not be a doubt that the change in the case of Cuba, 
marked by President Palma’s inauguration, is far 
greater, more salutary, and more important than what 
has happened in Santo Domingo. Three years ago 
the dominating personality in Santo Domingo was 
President Heureaux. An enemy of his, whose deach 
he was believed to have planned, met the President 
in the street; both drew revolvers and fired; the 
President fell. He was succeeded by his former rival 
and enemy, Juan Jimenes, whom he had driven from 
the island, and who had taken refuge in Cuba. Presi- 
dent Jimenes was an able and dominating personality, 
and, until a few weeks ago, was admirably seconded 
in his work by Vice-President Vasquez. Then came 
a difference of opinion as to certain matters of 
finance. .Santo Domingo was for some years financial- 
ly managed by a New York company, who collected 
the import duties and revenues, and undertook pub- 
lie works throughout the island. Shortly after Ji- 
menes came into power this company ceased to exist, 
leaving the republic a heritage of disputes regard- 
ing interest due to, the company, the claims of a 
rival company in the hands of German financiers, and, 
most of all, a new paper currency, which the govern- 
ment tried to force on the people, who clung with 
fanatical obstinacy to their old currency of Mexican 


silver dollars, and looked with suspicion and scorn 
on the government bills. On one of these points of 
finance the then Vice-President, Horacio Vasquez, op- 
posed the President, and was able to carry with him 
a majority of the congress of the island. The Presi- 
dent tried to override the representative body, and 
acted, it is said, so unscrupulously as to arouse his 
opponents to revolt. This movement under the Vice- 
President, which claims to have represented the law- 
ful and constitutional side from the start, has now 
practically conquered the island, putting the Presi- 
dent to flight, and gaining possession of every town 
and fort with the exception of Puerto Plata on the 
north. There seems to be no doubt that Santo Do- 
mingo is to be congratulated on the fall of President 
Jimenes; and the accession to power of the new Presi- 
dent, Horacio Vasquez, should bring a new epoch of 
prosperity. We shall watch with interest his attempt 
to manage the finances of the island without the help 
of foreign companies, who doubtless charge a suffi- 
ciently heavy runsom for their services,—for we can 
hardly believe that they are led to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Santo Domingo by mere humanity and 
enthusiasm for order and local improvements. 


Nothing, or very little, is heard from the Senate 
committee having charge of the Cuban reciprocity 
bill. The fact is that there has been grave danger 
that the Senate would refuse to pass any legislation 
on this subject, just as there was danger that the 
House of Representatives would decline to act upon 
the bill providing for the government of the Philip- 
pines. The Senate committee is using up a good deal 
of time in endeavoring to discover whether General 
Wood was guilty of telling an untruth when he said 
that the Sugar Trust did not own the bulk of this 
year’s crop, and therefore would not be the recipient of 
the benefits which would result from any tariff con- 
cession made to Cuba. Mr. Havemeyer and his asso- 
ciates have completely demolished this notion, and 
even Senator Teller ought now to be willing to ac- 
cept General Wood’s assertion on this point as sub- 
stantially true. If the Senate and the House really 
decline to act on these two measures, however, that 
is not the end of the matter. The President will not 
permit the legislative branch of the government to es- 
cape easily from its duty. As soon as it is announced 
that Congress has adjourned without granting any con- 
cession to Cuba or providing for a government for the 
Philippines, Mr. Roosevelt will call them together 
again in special session, and the issue between himself 
and Congress will be made. The knowledge of the 
President’s intention, which is possessed by the leaders 
in both Houses, may, probably will, compel or in- 
duce action. 


In contrast to the action of Congress with regard to 
Cuba, the history of the government’s action there is 
worth noting. The military occupation of the island of 
Cuba by the forces of the United States is about to end. 
On the 20th of May Brigadier-General Wood will for- 
mally transfer the reins of authority to the newly in- 
augurated President of the Cuban Republic,and by that 
act another chapter in history will be closed and a 
new one begun. What the new one is to be will be watch- 
ed by all the world with unusual and eager interest. 
The launching upon the deep seas of national exist- 
ence of a new people is a matter of serious importance 
to all other organized constituencies in the two hem- 
ispheres, and in their first steps as a recognized inde- 
pendent people the Cubans will have the affectionate 
solicitude of their friends and neighbors everywhere. 
Whatever of strength may be derived from a know- 
ledge of the sympathy of millions of people through- 
out the world will be found lending power to the 
right arm of the new government, and whether or 
not nations through their representative legislative 
bodies do all that they.can do to lighten the burdens 
of this newly risen people upon the road to prosperity, 
they will at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the silent and at present powerless masses ev- 
erywhere wish them only health, happiness, and a 
full measure of the material riches of earth. 


The new republic is fortunate in the manner of its 
beginning,—in many ways more fortunate than any 
other that history records. It springs, like Minerva 
fully armed from the brow of Jove, into the arena 
of existence full grown, and in so far as its institu- 
tions are concerned thoroughly equipped for business. 
There is no need for experimentation in this direction 
or that; there are no especial problems of organiza- 
tion before the new executive. It is really as if a 
fine house had been built for a young couple in which 
to begin their married life. General Wood turns over 
in shipshape order a beautifully organized little go- 
ing concern, with plenty of explicit directions as to 
how it should be carried on. It has a clean bill of 
health, and is not burdened with any particularly vex- 
atious inheritances from an unhappy past. In this 
respect it would seem as if the government of inter- 
vention, which for four years has been gathering up 
the loose ends of official threads and weaving them into 
a good strong rope for the Cuban successor, should 
be regarded by the beneficiaries as an instrument of 
the highest philanthropy. Had General Gomez or Mr. 
Palma, at the immediate close of the Spanish war, been 
called upon to assume the responsibilities which now 
devolve upon the latter, it may be seriously doubted 
if the prospect for political success of the new admin- 
istration at this moment would be quite so rosy. The 

















four years of scouring and general rehabilitation 
through which Cuba has passed have worked a mar- 
yellous transformation, to the great value of which 
it is very evident from his occasional public utterances 
the new President is fully awake, and of which, with- 
out any undue self-gratulation, the American people 
have a right to be proud. 


The United States government of intervention may 
felicitate itself upon the facts that it found Cuba un- 
healthy and it leaves her healthy; it found her with- 
out an adequate system of charities and hospitals 
and it leaves her a well-established one; it found her 
without schools and it leaves her. with a good school 
law and a gocd school system established. It found the 
island filled with beggars and with an empty treasury; 
it leaves it without beggars, its people with enough 
to eat, and with a reserve of about a million and a 
half dollars in the treasury. It found her without any 
knowledge of popular elections and without an elec- 
toral law; it has given her both. It found the insane 
without any systematic treatment whatever, caged up 
like animals; it leaves them assembled in one large 
hospital under the best available treatment. It 
found her, prisons indescribably bad, and leaves them 
as good as the average prisons of the United States. 
It has built up a good system of sanitary supervision 
throughout the island. It has built and put into com- 
mission a small fleet of coast-guard launches, or rev- 
enue-cutters. It has collected the revenues at a fig- 
ure which compares favorably with the cost of col- 
lection in the United States. It has buoyed the har- 
bors, and has added very largely to the light-houses 
and lights of the island. An immense amount of road 
and bridge building has been done. It has organized 
a system of civil service for the municipal police 
throughout the island in order to protect them in their 
rights and secure them from arbitrary dismissal. It 
has enlisted, equipped, trained, and thoroughly es- 
tablished a Rural Guard which will compare favor- 
ably with any similar force, and not over one per cent. 
of those employed to help in this work has come from 
beyond the borders of Cuba herself. For the first 
time in history the carpet-bagger in a situation of 
this kind has been held in subjection, and every penny 
of the trust has been administered for the benefit of 
the ward. 


The American showing in Cuba up to the moment 
of the transfer has been a highly creditable one, 
and those whose conscientious adherence to duty, in 
spite of the enormous difficulties of their task, has 
accomplished all this, should receive the praise which 
is their due for good work well and faithfully done. 
The names of General Ludlow, General Brooke, Gen- 
eral Wood, of Majors Black, Greble, Gorgas, Havard, 
Lieutenant Hanna, and others, should not soon be for- 
gotten by their fellow-countrymen, and in days like 
the present, when it is becoming fashionable to decry 
the merits of the army because of the mistakes of 
the few, it would be well for the haphazard critic 
to see something of the other side of the picture, 
wherein we find a devotion to a humane, uplifting 
work which is without a parallel in the pages of his- 
tory. We might ask ourselves also if, in view of the 
conscientious performance of their duty by these offi- 
cers and men in the United States army, we deem it 
our right to overthrow all the good work they have 
done in the past four years by withholding from its 
beneficiaries that one last boon in the slight trade 
concessions they seek, and without which they will be 
utterly unable to avail themselves of the benefits we 
have sought to confer. We have withdrawn the mil- 
itary weapon from the Cuban’s head, and have used 
it only for his betterment. Are we to hold a commer- 
cial bludgeon over him now that he is ready to start 
upon his way, and use that merely to harass and bring 
him to his ruin? If so, then must we retire humil- 
iated with the admission that our promises have been 
vain and empty, that our conception of honor and good 
faith is nil, and that our superficially noble work of 
the past four years has been but a cloak behind which 
has lain naught but avarice and greed. 


Lord Kelvin, never losing an opportunity to prove 
himself a useful member of society, took time when 
at Washington to appear before the Committee of 
Weights and Measures on behalf of the metric sys- 
tem. It had long been his hope, he said, that England 
would take the lead in the matter, but if it would not, 
he hoped the honor would fall to the United States, 
believing that the mother-country would follow suit. 
The adoption of a rational system of weights and 
measures in England has been Lord Kelvin’s life- 
long quest. He is never weary of inveighing against 
the stupid and imbecile system that there still per- 
sists. Those Americans who go to England and en- 
deavor for the first time to unravel the bewildering 
puzzle of shillings, pence, half-crowns, sovereigns, 
guineas, and the like, will find no trouble in follow- 
ing his Lordship, as regards English money, at all. 
The astonishing thing is that a land which has be- 
come accustomed to the ease of calculation in a decimal 
currency should go on weighing in ounces, drachms, 
grains, pennyweights. and other fantastic units; mea- 
suring in feet, yards, ete.; buying coal in tons, 
wood in cords, grain in bushels, and so on through all 
the endless list. The American who ridicules the Eng- 
lish method of counting his money seems to forget that 
in all other respects the American system of weights 
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and measures is, so to speak, off the same cloth, and 
just as absurd. And England and the United States 
are the only two civilized nations left on earth that 
go on with their primitive and clumsy ways. The 
metric system is so simple, its uhits stand in such 
close and natural relation to each other, that once 
made the sole legal standard it would be in universal 
use in six months. And it would save such a lot of 
trouble. The man or woman with a jug holding a 
litre (quart) of water has no need of a pair of scales 
to know the unit of weight; the litre jug filled with 
water is the unit of weight—a kilogram. A ton, in 
turn, is simply a cubic metre of water. Why we can’t 
have these simple and easy ways of counting and mea- 
suring, why children should go on learning table after 
table of the -most childish rigmarole, is beyond un- 
derstanding in so boastful a land as our own. 


Wild and exaggerated rumors about the disturbed 
condition of Russia continue to reach this country 
from various parts of the Continent. We are told that 
the peasants of Poltava and Kharkoff are in armed 
revolt; that the workmen of Moscow are ready to be- 
gin a revolution; that the Tsar’s most trusted min- 
isters are preparing to resign in a body; and, finally, 
that men are being imprisoned and banished in every 
town in Russia. These are grave rumors doubtless; 
and we are safe in believing that, in every case, there 
is a kernel of fact behind them. But in everything 
which comes to us about Russia we must exercise the 
greatest circumspection and scepticism; we must con- 
stantly keep in mind the warning recently uttered by 
our ambassador to St. Petersburg, Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, that these tidings of bad news from Russia 
are grossly and wilfully distorted, and maliciously 
made to look as black as possible. Not only has the 
Russian administration many enemies in Russia it- 
self—as what administration has not?—but there are 
keen and bitter rivalries on the Continent, and a con- 
stantly smouldering fire of animosity against Russia, 
especially in Austria-Hungary, which fears Russia’s 
power in the Balkan peninsula. There is invariably 
another side to each of these anti-Russian rumors; 
and if we are to understand and work in harmony with 
this great world-power, it is well for us to take espe- 
cial pains to find out that other side. For example, 
Mr. Tower tells us, with regard to the rumored out- 
breaks in the streets of St. Petersburg, that he him- 
self happened to get caught in a crowd which took 
part in these disturbances, and that the action of the 
authorities was gentle and moderate to a degree, while 
the cables spoke of fierce brutality on the part of the 
Cossacks. 


Again, touching the reported resignation of the 
Tsar’s ministers, it is quite possible that certain de- 
partmental changes are being carried out; and if it 
be true that General Kuropatkin has left the war 
ministry, we have an intimation of certain possibili- 
ties which may affect other countries besides Russia: 
General Kuropatkin is something more than the hcad 
of a department; he is the most famous fighting gen- 
eral in Europe. Again, the peasant disturbances in 
the southern governments are to be traced to a series 
of malicious misrepresentations, spread among the 
thoroughly loyal peasants by the avowed enemies of 
the administration, with the express purpose of bring- 
ing the peasants into collision with the authorities, 
and very heartlessly using the ignorance and good 
faith of the rustics as a weapon against the officials. 
Here, as elsewhere, the enemies of the existing gov- 
ernment are to be found in the middle class and not 
among the people. Finally, we have the vague state- 
ment, published in an almost unknown Austrian pa- 
per, that people are being put in prison and _ sen- 
tenced to penal servitude in every town in Russia. 
This last piece of news is literally true,——not only of 
Russia, but of every country where criminal courts 
try cases of murder, robbery, assault, and the like; 
Russia is not the only land where malefactors go to 
jail. The important thing is that we have ample evi- 
dence that the worst possible coloring is put on ev- 
ery incident which happens in Russia, and deliberate 
attempts are being constantly made to misrepresent 
and vilify her administration by the distribution of 
false or falsely colored news, which is too often will- 
ingly believed, merely because Russia is so great as 
to be greatly feared and disliked by her European 
rivals. 


We commend to the consideration of any unoccupied 
folk, and particularly the women, the idea of a So- 
ciety for the Suppression of City Noises. The clang 
and bang, clatter and roar, of New York city’s streets 
have become something deafening and unbearable. One 
result is a pitch of voice for ordinary conversation that 
is not merely wearing on the luckless possessor, but 
maddening to his, or more notably her, hearers. Tho 
American who drops down in London finds himse:f 
shouting at the top of his voice, just from sheer force 
of habit. As London is a city, it seems instinctive 
that he must raise his voice above the din of the Ele- 
vated, the cable-cars, the Belgian - block or asphalt 
pavements, the cries of the hucksters, the nerve-rack- 
ing splutter of the motor cars, and the hundred other 
bedlamitic shrieks and toots that make New-Yorkers 
turn gray before any other people in the world. But 
London is quiet; there is no need to shout, and there 
should be no need to shout in New York. It is no- 
thing but parsimony and indifference which makes it 
necessary to conduct a conversation on the Elevated 
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after the fashion of a Hottentot war-dance; the rails 
might be cushioned, the frame-work, too, so thau there 
would be no vibration, no roar whatever. This would 
be the first and greatest step, and the Gould estate 
has collected enough from the people of New York 
to do this much. The Belgian block and the asphalt 
should go; London finds wood blocks cheaper, healthier, 
and quiet to boot, and the frightful gongs that the 
trolley line and many delivery wagons are armed with 
should be suppressed; if the other noises were suppress- 
ed, if the streets were decently quiet, there would be no 
need of more than a buzz of some sort. What is to 
be done with the trolley motor is a problem of an- 
other sort. Shifting from cable to electricity has in- 
creased the street noises of New York fully a half. 
The trolley-cars have made living along the avenues 
almost unendurable. Some way ought to be found to 
muffle them. Finally, the huckster and the street 
pianos out of tune should make meat for the police. 
It is beyond question that the nervous wear and tear 
of city life are in largest part due simply to noise. 
Shut off the noise, and there will be fewer nervous wo- 
men and dyspeptic, irritable men. Present conditions 
are bad enough, but the evil seems growing year by 
year. 


That the public taste of England and America is 
growing closer and closer is shown in the fact that 
a success on the stage in New York means nowadays 
certainly a duplicate suecess in London. The latest 
triumph of American playeraft is the unusual 
demonstrations which “ Ben-Hur” has called forth 
in London. After years of appreciation in this coun- 
try, the managers, with some little misgiving, took 
General Wallace’s great drama abroad. The mis- 
giving was not on account of the play itself, but be 
cause of the religious theme about which the play is 
entwined. The instant success—the visits first of the 
King, then of the Queen and the royal family—the 
commendation of the clergy and the religious press, 
the patronage of that devout which goes to 
plays infrequently, all. go to show that in wider 
religious feeling as well as in dramatie appreciation 
the two nations are closely allied. 


class 


Statistics published in the Church Economist seem to 
disprove the statement that has been made that church 
membership is on the decrease in this country. In- 
deed, these statistics demonstrate a most astonishing 
increase of strength of almost every denomination 
during the past forty years. During that period they 
show that the growth of church membership stands 
to the increase in population in the ratio of 16 to 5. 
The Economist’s statistics also show that people are 
giving more, both proportionately and collectively, to 
religious purposes than they ever have before. More 
old churches are paying off their indebtedness, and 
more new churches are being built. More than $38,- 
000,000 will be expended on religious edifices during 
the coming year. These statistics are both interest- 
ing and valuable, but they leave one important point 
uncovered. People may be joining churches and giv- 
ing their substance to their support, but do they go 
to church as much as they did in past years? A few 
statistics on this question would be of even greater 
interest than those which we have quoted. 


Taken in connection with this statement of the 
general increase of church membership, Mr. Frederick 
Lynch’s recent utterances concerning Sunday-schools 
and the church assume a new bearing. Mr. Lynch, 
writing in the Outlook, says: 


“Twenty - five of the big churches of Massachusetts, 
with Sunday-schools averaging five hundred pupils, 
received into their membership by confession in 1901 
hardly more than ten each. Several churches with 
Sunday-schools much larger than this received only 
from fifteen to twenty. This is striking enough, but 
when one weighs over against this the fact that there 
were churches with schools registering between five 
hundred and a thousand that received hardly even ten, 
the figures are even more impressive.” 


If these conditions are general, where are our church 
members coming from? Do these facts imply that 
parents are holding back their children from join- 
ing the church until they have reached a more mature 
age than was formerly considered necessary? Or do 
they mean that young people brought up in the faith 
do not, as a rule, declare themselves on the side of 
the church when they are called upon to make this 
important decision? Mr. Lynch suggests more system- 
atic teaching in Sunday-schools and special salaried 
instructors as the necessary remedies for the con- 
ditions which he states. To us it would seem that 
the fault lies rather in the home than in the school, 
and that there the reform must be accomplished. 


The rumors that Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the see- 
retary to the President, is about to enter the cabinet 
as Secretary of Commerce are at least premature. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Cortelyou will go up higher if he re- 
mains in Washington, and when the new department 
is created he is likely to be its first head; but the new 
department is not likely to be created for a year yet, 
and meantime Mr. Cortelyou will remain with the 
President. After this administration is over, Mr. 
Cortelyou, who is an admirable organizer and the pos- 
sessor of unusual executive abilities, will doubtless en- 
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ter the pathway of wealth through one of the plea- 
sant gateways already opening invitingly to him. 


It was a very wise and excellent precedent which 
President Roosevelt set when he attended the Com- 
mencement exercises at Annapolis, and presented the 
young graduates of the Naval Academy with their 
diplomas. The general run of functions which a Presi- 
dent of the United States is apt to attend are of im- 
portance chiefly to those who have promoted them, 
or who propose to attend them themselves. But in 
a case like the Naval Academy Commencement, since 
this is in every sense of the word a national insti- 
tution, it is fitting that the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation should honor it with his presence. As head 
of the navy, the President performed one of the nat- 
ural functions of his office in participating in the ex- 
ercises of the day. Moreover, we are inclined to think 
that he added something to the esprit of the navy by 
doing so. It is a pleasant thing for a young man 
upon the threshold of a career to be welcomed into 
the larger life and wished God-speed by so exalted a 
personage as the President of the United States, and 
we doubt not that the young cadets who received their 
first credentials at the hands of President Roosevelt 
are happier over that circumstance than over many 
others having happy aspects. It was a good thing too 
that upon this occasion there happened to be a Presi- 
dent who was alive to his opportunity, and made the 
most of it in the simple, direct, and wholesome ad- 
dress which fell from his lips. Honor, manhood, self- 
reliance, love of country—these were the themes upon 
which the President spoke in his own forceful way, 
adding to them not a little of that personal enthu- 
siasm for which he is noted, and which gave to his 
remarks the unmistakable stamp of sincerity. Now 
that President Roosevelt has so admirably set the 
fashion, we trust it will be recognized hereafter as 
a custom more to be honored in the observance than 
in the breach. 


Senator McLaurin of South Carolina has volun- 
tarily withdrawn from the contest for re-election to the 
Senate. His term expires on March 3, 1903. Mr. Me- 
Laurin’s reason for retiring is that he cannot pro- 
cure a fair hearing before the Democratic primaries in 
South Carolina, and this, he says, is true because his 
colleague, Senator Tillman, controls the primaries, and 
will not permit a fair hearing nor an honest count. 
There may be something in this, but it will be gen- 
erally believed, and is probably true, that most of 
the Democrats of South Carolina do not agree with 
Senator McLaurin, who has become, in principle and 
practice, a Republican. Therefore, with the fairest 
hearing and the most honest of counts, it is likely 
that he would not have succeeded in securing a re- 
election if he had frankly entered the lists. It would 
be well for the whole country if South Carolina, and, 
indeed, the whole South, might be divided on real 
questions of policies, that the solid South might be 
broken up; but for the present no one with Mr. 
McLaurin’s principles can expect a Democratic nomi- 
nation or a popular election. Besides, Mr. McLaurin 
has not commended himself to the sober thought of 
the country; he is hardly the man who would be se- 
lected to lead a large moral reform anywhere, and 
does not so greatly overshadow Tillman in essential 
soundness of character as to raise the character of 
South Carolina’s representation to the average. 


Senator Beveridge; in a recent speech on the policy 
of the Republican party and upon the question of 
trusts, gave some startling figures to bear out his 
statements. The Senator did not say he was the 
mouth-piece of the Republican party, but he did ad- 
mit that his remarks in regard to national issues 
have been approved at Washington. This reminds 
us that a few vears ago Albert J. Beveridge admitted 
that he was the best lawyer in Indiana. The most 
interesting portion of his speech was that dealing 
with the increasing commerce of the American nation, 
“due,” as the Senator said, “ to the Republican rule.” 
He declares that China’s yearly import is $250,000,000, 
of which amount nearly two-thirds accrues to the Unit- 
ed States. American farms are worth to-day $1,220,- 
000,000 more than before the Spanish war, manu- 
facturers have increased their productive investments 
over $500.000,000, and factory hands have earned 
$500,000,000 more wages each year since the beginning 
of expansion. Besides these figures, we find that the 
national debt has been reduced $10,000,000. With 
this array of figures Senator Beveridge caps the cli- 
max by stating that during the last five years of 
Republican rule, despite the fact of external troubles, 
the favorable balance of trade has been more than in 
the entire history of the republic. 

The French delegation of visitors who will partici- 
pate in the unveiling of the Rochambeau statue at 
Washington is due about this time. It sailed from 
Toulon on the 5th of the month. General Brugére 


and his companions will receive a hearty welcome, and 
if it is not as noisy and extensive as that given to 
Prince Henry they may lay it to the fact that it is 
not so much because there is no brother or other rela- 
tive of a crowned head in the company as_ because 
there is no one whose name is very familiar to the 
American people. 


Crowds here, as well as in Europe, 
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love celebrities. What will take the place of names, 
however, will be the memory of the old alliance be- 
tween the two countries, and this comradeship in 
arms in the cause of the struggling colonies will hence- 
forth be typified and memorialized in the park which 
bears the name of Lafayette, by his statue in one 
corner, and by that of his fellow-soldier, Rochambeau, 
in the opposite corner. There is to be a gay turnout 
on the day of the celebration, and Senator Lodge is 
to deliver an oration. The Secretary of State, how- 
ever, is troubled by a social problem. The French have 
sent a far more numerous company than was expected, 
and Congress has not yet appropriated a sufficient sum 
of money for their entertainment. It is to be hoped 
that the oversight will be remedied, and that Mr. Hay 
will not have the experience which annoyed Secretary 
Bayard on the occasion of the visit of the Spanish 
company who came hither with the Princess Eulalie. 
The appropriation on that occasion being exhausted, 
and the visitors lingering on, Mr. Bayard was forced 
to notify them that they remained at their own ex- 
pense. It would be difficult to say this to the French- 
men while the world is ringing with the glad news 
of our opulence and commercial domination. 


It is several yeais since Emile Zola first knock- 
ed at the door of the French Academy; it is a good 
many more since the indispensable word chic claimed 
entry to the Academy dictionary. Chic, however, has 
had more luck than Zola, for it has recently got in, 
while Zola is still out. This curious, jack-of-all- 
trades little word, dear to the French heart as the 
juice of the grape, has been in use in France for 
nearly two and a half centuries, and has, indeed, 
managed to insinuate itself into almost every modern 
language. Its triumphant acquirement of dictionary 
honors after two and a half centuries of nondescript 
existence is surely a striking example of the survival of 
the fit in the world of words. Chic, like.the Frankfort 
sausage, seems to have come out of Germany. The 
French soldiers brought it to their country when they 
returned from the Thirty Years’ War. In its German 
form, Shick, it has the same meaning as it has in 
France to-day. It was doubtless a patois abbrevia- 
tion of Geschick, which means skill or address, and 
also, in a less respectable occupation, appearance, 
get-up, as we should say. Schiller uses the word 
Schick in the first piece of the “ Wallenstein ” trilogy. 
Two cavaliers boast of their pranks and prowess to 
a Wachtmeister, and flatter themselves that posterity 
will talk of them for centuries. The Wachtmeister 
replies: “Shall these things be talked about? It is 
not riot and junketing that make a soldier. He needs 
time to acquire wit and Schick.” 


The automobile question is becoming more and more 
interesting daily, and signs are not wanting that our 
warning of some months ago to the automobilists to 
be careful lest they arouse the animosity of the public 
by a careless attitude toward the rights of the latter 
was not without justification. We had hoped that the 
devotees of this sport would of their own initiative 
impose such restrictions upon the pursuit thereof as 
would conduce to the public safety and their own pop- 
ularity. This they do not seem to have done, and with 
the multiplication of accidents in the public highways 
much indignation against them is accreting which be- 
fore long may burst forth in an overwhelming torrent 
of wrath. One correspondent offers a thousand dollars 
to be used in the organization of a troop of minute- 
men armed with rifles, who shall stand on street cor- 
ners and pick off automobilists as they pass, much as 
the minute-men of ’76 picked off the offensive redcoats 
of the British army. We apply the test of practicabil- 
ity neither to his proposition nor to his check. Neither 
at the moment appears to be available, but the sugges- 
tion is significant as showing in a way the temper of 
one atom in the community toward the automobile 
question. Another man suggests that the pigeon- 
shooters have an opportunity to show their skill on 
something else, now that it is forbidden to shoot 
pigeons—another semi-humorous suggestion which is 
only significant in its point of view. The serious view 
of the situation is. briefly, that the automobilists must, 
like all other well-ordered citizens, obey the laws, and 
strain every nerve to make those who will not do so 
come to their senses. It is obvious that if they do 
not it will not require many more fatalities or even 
casualties to arouse so strong a feeling of resentment 
against them and their ways as to seriously imperil 
the sport to which they are devoted. 


There has been much talk of sky-lines and sky- 
scrapers again, and New York and Chicago have suf- 
fered some more, because some people who know have 
said the sky-lines of these two towns are ugly beyond 
all expression. It would not do to contradict those 
who know, and there are certainly ugly places in 
New York, and even in Chicago, as well as there are 
in London and Paris and Rome and Bagdad. But we 
publish on another page a sky-line view of New York 
city, which must be true, because it is a photograph, 
and we submit it for comparison with one or two 
buildings and mountains that are famous all over the 
world for their beauty, even among those who know. 
Perhaps New York’s sky-line is more beautiful; per- 
haps not. It depends a good deal on what “ beauti- 





ful” is. The perception of the beauty of a line as 
such is a physiological process, the curves we call 
flowing and graceful, involving, as Mr. George San- 
tayana puts it, “a more rhythmical set of movements 
in the optic muscles, and certain points in the vari- 
ous gyrations making rhymes and assonances, as it 
were, to the eye that reaches them.” The painful ten- 
sion required by the long straight line was avoided 
by the Greeks, as investigation has shown, by the arti- 
fice of a slight curve; by the Northern builders by the 
introduction of interruptions. This much being ad- 
mitted, it would seem that such formal beauty as the 
sky-lines of most cities, like the lines of Nature her- 
self, depends upon no structural considerations, But 
except at such moments as at dawn or at twilight, 
when almost any line is beautiful against the sky, we 
never abstract a sky-line for contemplation, and even 
then many other things combine to make the composi- 
tion beautiful. At all times the clouds, the sky, even 
the smoke issuing from the chimneys; the massing of 
the buildings; the colors of the sky; the outlines, the 
colors, the movement, of the others—are all elements 
in the picture which rest upon the physiological pro- 
cesses for the primary pleasure they produce. And 
finally, and most important, is the vast world of ex- 
pression, of suggestion; and here the wealth in every 
man’s mind has play, and the idiosynerasy of his char- 
acter or of his mood. It is difficult to resist the sense 
of cheerfulness and of power imparted by a view of 
lower New York from the water on any fine day. It 
is difficult for any one to look even at the picture it- 
self without absorbing some of the prodigious vitality, 
industry, vigor, and power that such a view suggests. 


That women are making a hero of the Italian brig- 
and Mussolino, even to the point of urging his es- 
tablishment at the head of the government, and _ pro- 
claiming him as, next to Garibaldi, “ the noblest son 
of Italy,” has caused an appeal to Professor Lom- 
broso, the psychologist, for an explanation of the 
strange feminine phenomenon. To this inquiry Lom- 
broso has replied: 


“Great crimes always exercise a fascination for wo- 
men, especially if the crimes have an apparent ro- 
mantie or chivalrous aspect. Three-fourths of the wo- 
men live in the Middle Ages, and Mussolino is a figure 
of the Middle Age.” 


Last week the WEEKLY had occasion to remark upon 
women’s fondness for fiction, tracing it to the natural 
romanticism of the sex, fostered by the protected and 
rose-colored training which they receive from their 
birth up. And now Professor Lombroso refers point- 
edly to women’s leaning to the “ romantic and chival- 
rous aspect of things,” even of crime itself, and de- 
clares them to be living in the Middle Ages. Making 
due allowance for the difference in the education, en- 
vironment, and nature of Italian and American wo- 
men, it may be agreed that the Middle Ages do still 
preserve a certain influence in the minds of women— 
an influence essentially of the fired imagination. Why, 
otherwise, do our women crowd, with almost tear- 
ful enthusiasm, around Paaerewski? It is not only 
because he ptays so well from the stand-point of the 
musician. Others play well. Is it not because the 
spirit of his playing and the behavior of the man him- 
self—his poise, his strength, his dreamy expression, 
his apparent modesty—stir their imagination? It*is 
not so much what he does as what he might do; not 
so much the outline as the perspective of the man. So 
with Mussolino. It is not because he has robbed and 
murdered that women and some men are lauding him 
for a hero, but because his way of doing these things 
has aroused subconscious conceptions of him, in- 
trepid, dashing, leading a whole army—leading Italy; 
not the vulgar brigand, but the successful conqueror. 


One by one the mysteries of the life processes dis- 
appear. A young man at Columbia University has 
been doing a noteworthy piece of work that goes 
along with all. the revolutionary researches of Loeb 
and others in showing that what has long seemed so 
baffling and inexplicable may. not be so in reality. 
This young biologist, Mr. Gary N. Calkins, has kept 
alive a line of little animalcules through 400 genera- 
tions without resort to those conjugations or fusions 
of cells which, with the lowest forms of animal life, take 
the place of the ordinary forms of reproduction in the 
higher types. Just what these striking results mean 
will best be appreciated by biologists, but they need not 
escape others. The mystery of life may nowadays be 
resolved into two functions, which are alone peculiar 
to living matter. The first is the ability of protoplasm 
to assimilate food materials and grow; the second, 
that it can reproduce. All other bodily functions 
seem to find their counterparts in the world of in- 
animate things. With lower forms, in what is 
known as asexual reproduction, any two cells 
of a species might come together and unite, and 
from this union of forces a series of cell - divi- 
sions, or splitting in two, would result. This di- 
viding and redividing goes on for a certain time, often 
with the result of producing millions of beings from 
the parent pair thus fused in one. But always the 
rate of reproduction gets slower and slower, until at 
last, if all the cells are carefully kept from a fresh 
conjugation, one with another, the process comes to an 
end. The line is extinct. For the continuance of 
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the species new fusions are essential. In some fash- 
ion, the intervention of the vital forces seems needful. 


The “vital forces,” in this instance at least, seem 
reducible to a change of diet. Mr. Calkins started 
with a tiny animalcule, called Paramecium, and fed 
it on infusions of hay. Each time the animal divided 
to make two of itself, which happened about once a 
day, one was kept, the other thrown away. There 
was, therefore, no chance for a pair of the descend- 
ants to come together and conjugate. When the rate 
of reproduction began to slow, Mr. Calkins fed his 
microscopic pets on beef tea. They revived at once. 
He has now been doing this for over a year. Had all 
the descendants of the 400 and more generations now 
reached been kept alive, the total number would be 
represented by a figure 5 with 120 ciphers after it. 
Though the Paramecium be so small, tons upon tons 
of inanimate, lifeless material would have been made 
up into living matter under the influence of this 
single parent cell; and all this without the inter- 
ference of any other “forces” than those original- 
ly resident in the beginner animal, A human be- 
ing, for example, is but a cluster, a colony, of 
billions of microscopic cells, leading, for the most 
part, a very independent existence. They seem, in 
some sense, to grow old together. Why? That is the 
problem, the senility of the cells, which is now en- 
gaging the restless and indefatigable mind of the distin- 
guished Professor Metchnikof, of the Institut Pasteur, 
at Paris. No doubt others, too, are at work; we hope 
some in America, besides Mr. Calkins. It is the sort 
of question which passions everybody, as the French 
say. Nobody wants to grow old. Mr. Carnegie will 
give a hundred millions any day if he can just stay 
here and enjoy himself. It seems as if a concerted 
work might be begun, in which all our lavishly en- 
dowed universities might take part. In the interim, 
those who care for such matters, and would like to 
learn more, will find interest in a charming book on 
the Protozoa, or lowest life forms, which Mr. Calkins 
has just published, in the Columbia Biological series. 


The Beef Trust prosecution is a real thing. The 
bill has been drawn, and the defendants (Armour & 
Co., Nelson Morris & Co., Swift & Co., the G. H. 
Hammond Packing Co., the Cudahy Packing Co., and 
the Schwarzechi'd & Sulzberger Co.) are charged with 
maintaining a combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce between the several States; that they have 
an agreement which provides for the control of the 
beef trade, fixing the price of beef, and creating a 
monopoly in the trade. They are also charged with 
maintaining a black-listing system by which the re- 
tailers are compelled to submit to certain and arbi- 
trary rules or be forced out of the beef trade. It is 
claimed that there is in existence an agreement or 
combination which provides for the regulation and 
distribution of beef products throughout the several 
States; that the packers have entered into an agree- 
ment or combination among themselves and with cer- 
tain railroad companies by which the defendants are 
enabled to secure for themselves certain concessions 
or rebates and favors denied others. The bill prays 
that the Circuit Court adjudge that “the said agree- 
ment or combination ” be dissolved, and the defendants 
enjoined from doing the illegal acts set forth in the 
body of the bill. Attorney-General Knox is confident 
that he has sufficient evidence to sustain all the counts 
in his bill, and is prepared to push it vigorously. 


The Chinese Exclusion bill’ has gone through confer- 
ence, and is adopted by both Houses. The Senate, in 
the first instance, limited the duration of the law un- 
til 1904, the year in which the treaty of 1894 may ex- 
pire by notice from either country. The House ob- 
jected to this limitation, and the Senate receded, leav- 
ing the law to run indefinitely, treaty or no treaty. 
Substantially, the law continues as it is, except that 
Chinese laborers are also excluded from our insular 
possessions, although Chinese already resident there, 
except in Hawaii, may remain after properly register- 
ing. The evasions of the law which were sought to be 
met by the provisions of the House bill will be left 
to be counteracted by the ingenuity of Treasury offi- 
cials. The Chinese laborer, or the Six Companies that 
import him, endeavors to defeat the purpose of the 
act by securing admission as of one of the classes ex- 
cepted by the treaty. These are merchants, officials, 
teachers, students, and travellers for curiosity or plea- 
sure. In undertaking to define the individuals com- 
ing within these exceptions, the House undoubtedly 
provided for a violation of the treaty. The bill as it 
stands leaves the Treasury free to deal with indi- 
vidual cases. 


The answer of the Northern Securities Company to 
the government suit has been filed, and is a very able 
document. It has already been anticipated in outline 
in this Comment, and it is only necessary to add, to 
what has already been said by us, that the isstie to be 
tried is whether the mere purchase or holding of the 
shares of stock of the competing roads is a restraint 
of commerce within the meaning of the Sherman act. 


The defendants deny that they intended by the pur- . 


chase to put an end to competition, and they will 
demand a jury for the determination of this fact. 
They allege that they have no control over rates on 
goods carried between points where there are com- 
peting or connecting roads, with which rates are fixed 
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by agreement, and say that the amount of the inter- 
State commerce of the roads between points entirely 
within their own lines is only 2 per cent. of their en- 
tire inter-State business. The case promises to be as 
interesting as it is important. 


The collapse of a half-dozen highly manipulated 
stocks, one after another, followed by the failure of 
three Stock Exchange firms, was naturally calculated 
to shake confidence in speculation, particularly when 
additional depressing influences were at work, such as 
the rise in the cash rate to 20 per cent. and fears of 
labor troubles in the anthracite-coal regions. A stock 
which, after selling below its par value for months, 
rose over $100 per share in a fortnight’s time, declined 
over $110 per share in two days. It had risen mainly 
as the result of manipulation that was astonishingly 
unskilful, and dropped when the manipulators ex- 
hausted their resources. Then came the pricking of 
similar bubbles in the “ curb’ market, and the fail- 
ure of the brokers employed by the “ syndicate.” The 
publie did not philosophize over the danger of “ syn- 
dicates ” -overreaching themselves. It simply sold 
stocks, the good and bad alike, fearing that the stock- 
market contained more than one house of cards which 
might topple over at any moment. The banks, desir- 
ous of strengthening their surplus reserves, called in 
loans, and money rose to 20 per cent., thereby avert- 
ing, for the time being, exports of gold to Europe. The 
entire market declined sharply under more or less ur- 
gent liquidation of weak speculative accounts. The 
weakness, however, was remarkably short-lived. Re- 
coveries in values and an improvement in sentiment 
followed on the day after the “ healthy reaction,” and 
on the belief that there would be no coal strike, bull 
pools resumed work. For one thing, it was shown 
that the public held much smaller amounts of stocks 
than had been supposed, and there was, moreover, no 
widespread fear of serious trouble as the result of the 
sensational depreciation in a few inflated “ securi- 
ties.” General conditions remained highly favorable, 
and there are. no signs of diminishing prosperity. The 
crops, therefore, must determine whether security 
values are to continue at the present high level or not. 
Until we know to a certainty how this year’s harvests 
will be, the stock-market, logically, should fluctuate 
within a moderate range, with sharp movements in 
specific stocks affected by specific developments. 


Some Considerations for Monarchical 
Countries 


While we write there is a hope, which may later be 
disappointed, that the Queen of the Netherlands will 
live, and that all the chances which have swarmed 
about the question of the Dutch succession will be post- 
poned with her death to an indefinite time. Such an 
event would be most acceptable to the Dutch people, 
who are not only fond of their young Queen, but 
are afraid of her crown passing to some of those 
German princes whose unfitness to wear it has been 
illustrated in the behavior, of the husband she chose 
among them. With the formidable, if somewhat 
antic, figure of the Kaiser in the background threat- 
ening the States (the historic name brings them 
closer to our sympathy) with final mergence in the 
German Empire, the people who made themselves a 
country out of the sea were uneasy long before Wil- 
helmina’s unhappy marriage. They felt sure that if 
swallowed they could manage to disagree with the 
German Empire, and. give it many moments of dis- 
comfort, but they did not wish to be swallowed, even 
with that understanding; and their hearts must be 
lighter with the present removal of that chance to its 
former remoteness. They are a free people, and they 
like being free better ‘than being great, if the Ger- 
mans, who are not free, may be said to be great. But 
apparently they have not conceived of ridding them- 
selves of the responsibilities fixed upon them by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1816, when they were consti- 
tuted the subjects of a monarchy, and going back to 
the republic for which nature framed them. It has 
indeed been suggested that in a desperate event their 
Parliament could elect a stadtholder, and revive the 
old oligarchic commonwealth, but there would be so 
many steps to take before reaching such a conclusion 
that, in spite of its logical charm, it has not attract- 
ed general speculation. The question has been which 
German prince now holding under the German Em- 
pire would claim or consent to become their King, 
and the fact that they did not need a King at all has 
not been seriously considered. 

Yet this fact is one which must be always more 
or less immediate in the thought of any child of de- 
mocracy who views the condition of the children of 
monarchy. To the American who thinks, it must seem 
droll that the fate of a nation should be bound up 
in the health of any young woman, however amiable, 
so that if she lives it will continue in its own keep- 
ing, and if she dies it may belong to some other na- 
tion, directly or indirectly. In the abstract, nothing. 
can be more comical than that the head of a nation 
should be born to his office, and not chosen by the na- 
tion, though, of course, we account for the force of 
superstitions persisting from the times when the 
weaker man honored the stronger for his strength, 
and submitted himself as of right, because the strong- 
er could make him submit. Of course we admit that 
the whole civilization of a people often seems bound 
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up in these traditions, and if we do not really believe 
that it is, we are too polite to say so. At the most, we 
say that it is not our affair, and we let the children 
of monarchy go their own gait. But ought we to do 
so? From time to time ought not we to reason with 
them, and try to make them feel how ridiculous they 
appear to us? 

We might do this, and still own some defects in our 
own system, while stoutly maintaining that at its 
worst it is the essence of dignity and propriety as com- 
pared with theirs. Some Englishmen are rather fond 
of fancying what a fine thing it would have been if 
this republic had never renounced its monarchical al- 
legiance, but had continued to accept the superstition 
of a British crown as valid in its political affairs. 
An Englishman of this sort pleases himself in sup- 
posing that we should have been much better off than 
we are with our habit of choosing a President ev- 
ery four years with a great deal of clatter, and that, 
at any rate, it would be much more consonant with 
self-respect to have a prince over us, who, when he 
came to die, should hand us down to his son as a piece 
of desirable property, not to be alienated from his fam- 
ily, but to follow the next of kin to the last of the 
cousinship. But if it were possible to get this Eng- 
lishman aside, and talk calmly with him, wouid it 
not be possible to make him own that there was some 
thing rather grotesque in his notion? If we had him 
in a very secret place, could not he be got to confess 
that, tradition for tradition, the tradition of Oliver 
Cromwell was nobler than the tradition of Charles 
Stuart? Would not he allow, upon loving argument, 
that there was no moment of the English monarehy 
so glorious as the brief day of the English common- 
wealth, and that if the commonwealth could once 
have been made elective in its chief magistrate, that 
would have been a much nobler solution of the prob- 
lem of self-government than the actual succession of 
princes who have been mostly reprobates? Natural- 
ly we should not say reprobates; we should: leave 
that to him, and he would probably say it if he used 
the habitual frankness of Englishmen in privately 
speaking of their sovereign. If pressed still farther, 
and still more tenderly entreated, might not he be 
brought to own that there was something finer in the 
inauguration of some plain man elected by a plain 
people to be their President than in the coronation of 
whatever elderly gentleman might just now be chan- 
cing to inherit an empire, for no merits or qualities 
of his own, but simply because he happened to be 
born thé eldest son? 

Possibly not, and yet we cannot leave so sweet a 
supposition without reluctance. We cannot forego 
the like even with respect to a conjecturable Span- 
iard whom we should imagine gifted with the logi- 
cal acuteness so admirable in the Latin race. Such a 
Spaniard must surely feel the absurdity of letting a 
boy of sixteen, however nice and good, come into au- 
thority over him, and reign his sovereign as long as 
he should live, simply because he is his father’s and 
mother’s son. The fact that during the course of the 
coronation ceremonies the boy will wear fifty differ- 
ent suits of clothes could hardly reconcile the Span- 
iard in point to the nature of his official tenure. At 
the bottom of his heart must not he think that an elee- 
tion by the people would comport much better with the 
gravity of the Spanish character? The Spanish peo- 
ple are said not to be so ignorant as they are illiter- 
ate, and this Spaniard of ours could not help believing 
that they would hardly choose a boy of sixteen for 
their chief magistrate. Whatever choice they made, 
as the sum of their greatest possible ignorance they 
could hardly make one so imprudent and hazardous 
as nature has made for them. 

It is understood, of course, that neither the Eng- 
lish nor the Spanish people mean to intrust their 
ageful or youthful King with much political power; 
not nearly so much as we give our Presidents. But 
they will intrust him with a certain power over the 
imagination which he may make nearly as_ mis- 
chievous as political power. The foolish world, of 
which we Americans are becoming more and more a 
part, is still infatuated with a notion of royalty 
which has come down from the ages of barbarism, 
and it is this notion which we should like our con- 
jectured Englishman and Spaniard help us disabuse 
it of. We should like to add a Dutchman: of the 
same reasonable temper, who would agree with us 
that queens as well as kings are menaces, whether 
they mean it or not, to the well-being of their people. 
If they live, as in the instance of the Dutch Queen, 
whom we all join in wishing to live, very good; but 
if they die without heirs, then all sorts of prickly 
possibilities present themselves, with all sorts of Ger- 
man emperors in the background. We should not in- 
deed care so much for the Dutch and English and 
Spanish, if we did not fear the infection of their super- 
stitions among ourselves. But with more and more 
Americans able to go to Europe, and buy the best 
seats at the circuses over there, we dread a confusion 
of mind which may finally work us harm. We have 
the misgiving that when they come home it may be 
with the delusion that the circus itself, and not the 
seat at the circus, was the valuable thing. After 
a coronation an inauguration may look like a county 
fair of the worth of thirty cents; and we suspect 
that there are Americans now in Europe who might 
be so far corrupted by the spectacle as no longer 
to feel the superior dignity of Republican or Demo- 
cratic conventions, or the expression of the people’s 
will at the innumerable voting-booths in cigar-shops 
and shoe-shops throughout “this fair land of ours.” 
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Francis Bret Harte 


HEN the real history of the United 

States is written it will be found that 

America has had more discoverers than 

one. There are many kinds of ex- 

plorers, and there are the discoverers 

of the material and the discoverers of 

the spirit. Among the latter it requires no great 
courage to say that the name of Bret Harte will be 
found, and written in enduring letters. The world of 
literature has sustained a number of serious losses 
of late, and America has unfortunately become a heavy 
creditor to the Angel of Death. It is barely three 
weeks since we were called upon to lament the final 
exit from this life of Frank R. Stockton, and to-day one 
who was more of the past, but still hardly less of the 
present, has gone out into the unknown. It is true 
that for many years Bret Harte as a personality has 
been far removed from our ken. It has been our mis- 
fortune that he chose to take up his residence among 
a foreign if not precisely an alien people, but to an 
extraordinary degree he has kept in touch with the 
land of his birth, and especially with that phase of its 
many-sidedness that most appealed to him and to us 
in the days when he was a living personality among 
us. His abstraction from American life was, after 
all, purely a physical and in no sense an intellectual 
one, for year after year he has continued to produce 
those brilliant short studies of American life that first 
placed the laurel on his brow. It has been a fashion 
in some quarters to look upon Bret Harte merely as 
a delightful memory of a bygone literary period, where- 
as to the last he remained, in that circle of apprecia- 
tion which best assures a writer of a permanent place 
in literature, a factor of recognizable foree. If there 
has been a perceptible diminution in interest in his 
work, it has been comparative rather than real. He 
has had no less real appreciation than he enjoyed 
thirty years ago, but there have been so many thou- 
sands more readers added to the ranks of the consumer 
of letters that superficially he may appear to have 
lost ground. As a matter of fact, Mr. Harte reached 
in life that point which most writers attain to long 
after they have ceased to pace the stage of the world. 
He found his level of appreciation, and while many 
new writers have sprung into being and occupied to a 
fuller extent than he the widespread attention of the 
public, the flame of his genius burned steadily on, and 
served to light more permanently than many the read- 
ing wight on his journey from present trouble to for- 
getfulness. 
Unlike many other American authors who have 
expatriated themselves Bret Harte has in no way 
shown the influence, advantageous or otherwise; of his 
adopted environment. In his case it could not have 
been different, for he was intrinsically an American; 
he was saturated with the spirit of his native land, 


and even if he had wished to do so he could not have 
rid himself of it. And it was by reason of this very 
saturation that at the start and at the end, as well 
as through the middle period of his career, his work 
was so effective. It was obvious in almost every. line 
that that which he gave out was the genuine thing— 
the thing which had not been conjured up by a fancy 

















Francis Bret Harte 
Who died in England May 5 


looking about for themes that seemed like life, but 
which, whether consciously or unconsciously to him- 
self, he had absorbed with accuracy and sanity. Harte 
took in through his pores that which many another 
successful writer could perceive only dimly through 
the eye. He was a man of perceptions as well as a 
mere observer, and in the white spaces between the 
lines of his printed text there was often more of the 
true and the real than many of his contemporaries 


produced in terms—I was about to add successors, 
but it would be inapt, since he has nothing of that 
precise sort. His work was purely his own, and neither 
before him nor since have there been discernible upon 
the literary horizon those who might properly be desig- 
nated his forebears or his posterity. It has been an 
easy way with critics to liken Kipling to Harte, but 
it is difficult to see where the point of contact between 
the two men manifests itself. It is true that as Harte 
discovered the spirit of the mining camp, of California 
and the greater West, of the days of ’49, so Kipling 
may be reckoned the discoverer of India and other in- 
cidents of the British Empire; but here the likeness 
ceases. The artistry of Harte was of the kind which 
the more impetuous, possibly the more strenuous, 
genius of the Englishman had no time to cultivate. 
Rude strength is Kipling’s. Harte’s strength lay in 
the combination of his keenness of perception, equal 
to Kipling’s, and the purest literary art, to which Kip- 
ling lays no claim. Moreover, he wrote in a judicial 
as well as in a judicious frame of mind always, which 
took him measurably out of the class of many with 
whom he is compared. It was not merely one side of 
the picture that he gave us in his studies of life, but 
every side. When he had a gloomy story to tell he 
was not afraid to let in here and there a ray of sun- 
shine to relieve the picture as well as to make it more 
true; and as a humorist it was his happy fate to have 
understood from the very beginning that the best 
humor is that in which the border-line between tears 
and laughter is not to be discerned by eye or feeling. 
Pathos as much as mirth was a quality of his humor, 
and he approximated in his work as closely as any 
writer of our time that fine definition of the senti- 
ment by Thackeray as “a mixture of love and wit— 
humor, tender humor.” A supreme example of this is 
found, of course, in his ‘ Outeasts of Poker Flat.” 
The same note is struck quite as keenly if not as 
notably in his “Colonel Starbottle” stories recently 
printed in HarPer’s MAGAZINE. His laughter has been 
of the sympathetic order, and he has been mirthful 
with people rather than at their expense. 

If the news of his death comes to the American peo- 
ple with no great sense of shock, it is because we have 
become inured through his long absence from this coun- 
try to the loss of his personality. But to the reader 
who clings to that which is good his demise comes as a 
distinct loss, and will inspire a sincere grief, miti- 
gated only by that satisfaction which we derive from 
the contemplation of a career completed, without a 
cloud to obscure that effulgence which was its meed. 
Having an ideal at the outset, through years of toil 
and no little trial Bret Harte has faithfully ad- 
hered to it, and no temptation to stray therefrom into 
less exalted, though possibly more profitable, paths has 
seemed too great for his powers of resistance. 
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Paul Leicester Ford 


R. FORD’S career is perhaps as singular 
in its details as that of any other Amer- 


ican of this generation. Two evident 
facts seem to have combined to make 
his life that of the student. He was 


born a cripple, and knew that he would 
always be an invalid, excluded from out-door sports 
and the amusements of the ordinary boy. At the same 
time, his father, Gordon Lester Ford, while distinctly 
aman of affairs, was a student, and the pos- 
sessor of an extraordinary library, Young 
aul Ford, therefore, from his earliest days 
was drawn to reading and to working with 
his father in the famous library in Brooklyn. 
When he was only eleven years old, he and 
his brother Worthington C. Ford, who is now 
connected with the Boston Publie Library, 
persuaded their father to give them a print- 
er’s outfit, and in 1877 they set up and print- 
ed “Webster’s Genealogy, compiled for pre- 
sentation by Noah Webster.” It seems that 
the elder Ford, realizing the value of his 
own library, felt that his sons could there 
secure as good an education as could be had 
at a university, and the result was that Paul 
spent practically his whole boyhood working 
among his father’s books. The first results 
produced were carefully prepared, authentic 
bibliographies on American historical sub- 
jects, such as the Bibliotheca _Hamiltonia, 
which was published in 1886, when Mr. Ford 
was twenty-one years old.. Then followed in 
quick order the Franklin Bibliography, 
“Check Lists on American Magazines,” and 
bibliographie catalogues of The Federalist 
and many different American historical sub- 
jects. The accuracy of every piece of work 
he carried out, the thoroughness and exact- 
ness of the details, are characteristic of all 
Mr. Ford’s literary. productions. In most 
cases these bibliographies of historical sub- 
jects at once became the standard. and the 
author was known among the students long 
before it occurred to him to take up fiction. 
Towards 1890 he began to do more origi- 
nal work in American history, such as his 
essays on The Constitution of the United 
States, and in 1896 he published a_ book 
called The True George Washington, which 
has become known throughout the country 
as one of the most original and real pictures 
of Washington. And in 1899 his Many- 
Sided Franklin placed Benjamin Franklin 
before the people of the United States in as 
new and vigorous a light as the earlier book 
had placed Washington. 
It is one of the interesting developments 
in the literature of the day that writers 
upon philosophical and historical subjects 


turn frequently to fiction, putting into their novels 
the result of the historical studies on which they have 
spent the earlier portion of their lives. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this kind in England is 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who, originally an authority on 
historical subjects, turned to fiction, and made such a 
remarkable success throughout the world with her 
books. In like manner Paul Ford, in 1898, wrote The 
Honorable Peter Stirling, which, with the exception of 





The Author of “Janice Meredith” 


two less important stories, was the first work of fiction 
he undertook. The book, as every one knows, is a pic- 
ture of life in New York city, involving the conditions 
of municipal politics. For almost a year it attracted 
little or no attention, and then, without any warn- 
ing, orders began to come in from’San Francisco, and 
from that time on the book became recognized as one 
of the distinctly successful portrayals of*American life. 
The enormous success of Janice Meredith is well 
known to every one, and it is probable that, 
aside from its interest as a love-story, the 
accurate picture of social conditions in the 
colonies at the time of the American Rev- 
olution, which Mr. Ford was able to 
draw because of his intimate knowledge 
and long study of the period, gives that 
book its lasting value as a great American 
novel. 

All the young author’s writings were char- 
acterized by the same fidelity to details that 
he learned to put into whatever he did from 
association with his distinguished father. It 
seeins more than tragic that a man who was 
but thirty-seven years old, whose mind was so 
strong and active, who had in his shert life 
turned out so much literary work of a high 
order, should have been cut off almost be- 
fore his prime had been reached. The man- 
ner of his death and that of his brother Mal- 
colm, who shot him and then killed himself, 
is too near and too inexplicable to discuss at 
the meiment. 

We can only dep'ore the loss of an Ameri- 
can writer whose vigorous mind, absorbing all 
the strength and health that were denied his 
body, had already distinetly added to Ameri- 
can historical literature, and was preparing 
to give to our country some great pieces 
of American fiction. 

The personality of Mr. Ford was well 
known to many New-Yorkers, where he num- 
bered among his warm friends many of the 
distinguished writers, historians, and scien- 
tists. He was a well-known habitué of. the 
Century Club, and his passion for the game 
of chess was the delight of his recreation 
hours. In this, as in all else, his clear mind 
and exact methods made him a leader, and 

‘the friendly bouts that took place between 
him and the club members of an afternoon 
will be sorely regretted. 

There can be no doubt had Mr. Ford lived 
and kept what shreds of health his delicate 
system vouchsafed him that he would have 
contributed several more novels of American 
life and social conditions, which would have 
placed him in the history of American litera- 
ture as one of the greatest of American nov- 
elists. 
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The Ascent of Mt. Vesuvius by Railway 


Probably the most dangerous railway in the world is that up the side of Mt. Vesuvius. The lower terminus is from 
the end of the carriage-road; the upper about a thousand feet from the crater. The railway carries about five 
hundred passengers weekly; but the natural conditions under which it is maintained make it difficult and uncertain 
of operation—the streams of lava and the clouds of ashes and cinders often obstructing and wrecking the track 





The tourist who ascends 
Vesuvius does so at the 
risk of his life. It is said 
that 11,000 tourists have 
been killed since it has be- 
come a fad to make the 
ascent of the volcano. For- 
merly, the trip was made 
on fout or horseback, gnd 
these methods are still used 
to a certain extent. The 
fact that the central cone 
of Vesuvius collapsed a few 
days ago, and that long and 
deep cracks have made their 
appearance, gives rise to 
reasonable belief that start- 
ling volcanic disturbances 
are imminent. Strange as 
it may seem, the region is 
very fertile, and wine-grow- 





ing is an important industry 























The Mono-rail Car in Use on the Vesuvian Railway 




















Mt. Vesuvius, showing the Railway and Power-house 


This railway climbs the side of the volcano from the terminus of the carriage-drive. The lava streams are shown in the picture, and also the column cf smoke and 
ashes from the crater which rises in the background, 
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MICHAEL AUGUSTINE CORRIGAN 


Archbishop of the Diocese of New York and President of the Trustees of St. Patrick's Roman Catholic Cathedral in New York city, who 
died May 5 at the Archiepiscopal Residence ' 
See page 642 

















WILD RANGE-HORSES IN THE CORRAL 
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An American Tone-Poet 


s6 OMANTICISM then sought,” wrote Mr. 
Howells in his Criticism and Fiction, 
speaking of the romantic upheaval at the 
beginning of the last century, ‘“ romanti- 
cism then sought . to widen the 
bounds of sympathy, to level every barrier 
against esthetic freedom, to escape from the paralysis 
of tradition.” That, surely, is the essential spirit of 
romanticism, in music, as in poetry, painting, and fic- 
tion—the romanticism which tolerates no conventional 
restraints in its realization of the principle that an 
art is vital and valid only in so far as it bears a direct 
and verifiable relation to life. It is not a matter of 
supreme moment whether one calls this liberating 
principle “ romanticism” or “realism.” ‘ The roman- 
tic of that day [the early nineteenth century] and the 
real of this,” as Mr. Howells observes, “ are in certain 
degree the same.” The point to insist upon is that the 
essential romantic and . 
the essential realist are 


December 18, 1861. After studying for a time under 
that superb mistress of the pianoforte, Teresa Carreiio, 
he was taken to Paris in 1876 for a three years’ course 
in theory and piano-playing at the Conservatoire, 
under Marmontel and Savard. It is an interesting 
circumstance, in view of Mr. MacDowell’s predilec- 
tion for the picturesque and the delineative in music, 
that during his stay in Paris it was for a time a de- 
bated question whether or not he should abandon his 
music and take up the study of painting with an 
artist who had discovered in the young pianist en- 
couraging evidence of artistic talent. MacDowell 
seems to have been at that time more urgently in- 
clined toward painting than toward music, and was 
disposed to forsake the piano for the palette and 
mahl-stick; but wiser counsels prevailed and he aban- 
doned the idea, to continue his studies at the Con- 
servatoire. From Paris he went to Stuttgart, from 


his work—its pervadingly poetic impulse—that sets it 
in a place apart among the productions of native-born 
composers. There is little in its accent to remind one 
of the familiar voice of contemporary music, either 
American or European, and in its purpose and effect 
it has few points in common with the work of Prof. 


Paine, or Mr. Foote, or Mr. Chadwick, or even Prof. 
Parker and Mr. Huss, who are nearer akin to Mae- 
Dowell than are their more academically-minded 


brethren. Both in theory and in practice, Mr. Mae 
Dowell is of the extreme right—that is to say, he 
stands uncompromisingly for music that is, of inten 
tion, broadly picturesque and delineative in the finer 
sense. Thus his themes are Lancelot and Elaine, 
Arthur, the Gaelic Cuchullin, a deserted farm, a water 
lily, meadow brooks and _ will-o’-the-wisps, starlight, a 
haunted house, a wild rose; and he is native to a re- 
mote, enchanted, extra-mundane region of dryads and 

gnomes, of elfin moon- 

shine, and magical, 





fundamentally at one— 
barring differences that 
are merely  tempera- 
mental—in their devo- 
tion to a common 
ideal of esthetic sin- 
cerity and independ- 
ence, and in their un- 
alterable purpose to 
represent “the thing as 
in itself it really is.” 
For what ito our 
thinking, one of the 
most notable exemplifi- 
cations in modern art 
of the romantic spirit 
in its frankest and 
most imaginative es- 
tate, we must look to 
contemporary American 
music, and to the work 
of an American com- 
poser — Edward Mac- 
Dowell, for discussing 
whom at this time we 
find a sufficient excuse 
in the recent publica- 
tion of his Three Songs, 


is, 


op. 60, and a volume 
of new __ pianoforte 
pieces, op. 61. We 


have ascribed romanti- 
cism rather than real- 
ism to Mr. MacDowell. 
for realism in music, 
in our day, almost in- 
evitably connotes 
Richard Strauss, and 
Mr. MacDowell is as 
utterly and irremedia- 
bly antipodal, in his 
methods and _ achieve- 
ments, to the musical 
protagonist of Young 
Germany, as he is to 
the academic ideal. 
And yet we are not 
altogether sure that, in 
the elemental sense in 
which we are using the 
terms, he is any less 
the realist than*the ro- 
mantic, for his art is 
directly and most 
intimately — correlated 
with life, and invari- 
ably he composes ‘ with 
his eye on the object.” 
We prefer, neverthe- 
less, to regard him— 
so far as our present 
purpose is concerned— 
as a romantic, for, true 
to the deeper genius of 
his. art, he concerns 
himself, in his prac- 
tice of it, with essences 
rather than with de- 
tails, with impressions 
rather than with docu- 
ments, with the imagi- 








haunted forests. 

To his sense, music 
is nothing if not ar 
ticulate: he will have 
none of a vague and 
merely decorative 
beauty; and it is in 
this element in Mr. 
MacDowell’s work 
that one must seek its 
unique and final excel- 
lence: its range and 
eloquence an ex- 
pressional instrument. 
If he is, in a singu- 
larly complete sense, 
the poet of the natural 
world, he is searcely 
less the poet of purely 
human emotion. If 
one is, at times, in- 
clined to praise the 
former in him at the 
expense of the latter, 
it is because he is, con- 
stitutionally, Celtic of 
the Celts, with the 
Celts’ intimate vision 
of natural things, and 
his magic power of 
poetically vivifying 
them. Again and again 
in his music Mr. Mae- 
Dowell . strikes that 
“sheer, inimitable Cel- 
tie note” which Mat- 
thew Arnold has taught 
us so readily to recog- 
nize inemotiona] speech. 
His music is. redolent 
of the breath and odor 
of woods and quiet 
lanes, of dawns - and 
winds and flowers, and 
the sea’s mystery,.and 
vastness. We make no 

, transcendent claim for 
him in affirming that-in 
such splendid fantasies 

his “To the Sea,” 
Mid-Ocean,” and 
the orchestral. suite 

“In October,” in such 

exquisite impressions as 

“Starlight,” “To .a 

Wild Rose,” “To a 

Water-lily,” there is an 

inevitable felicity, a 

graphic nearness and 
beauty, an imaginative 
vividness and _ lyric 
fervor which exist no- 
where in external tone- 
poetry save in Mr. 

MacDowell’s own work. 
If, in our delight in 

Mr. MacDowell’s poetry 

of nature, we are in 
some danger of ignoring 
his musical humanity, 
the danger ceases to be 


as 


as 
“in 








native expression of 
emotional substance 
rather than with literal 
representation; which 
is merely to say that his truth is no less truth be- 
cause it is reflected through beauty, and beauty that 
is at times to the last degree incalculable and aérial. 
He is, in fact, primarily and fundamentally a poet— 
one is, indeed, almost tempted to say that he is para- 
mountly a poet, to whom the supplementary gift of 
musical speech has somehow been miraculously vouch- 
safed. His stand-point is, in the last analysis, that of 
the poet rather than of the typical musician; the stand- 
point of the poet intent mainly upon a vivid embodi- 
ment of the quintessence of personal vision and emo- 
tion, who has elected to utter that truth and that 
emotion in terms of musical beauty. Seen in the trans- 
forming mirror of his music, the sights and sounds, 
the moods and events of the natural world, the tragi- 
comedy of human life—its enthralments, its pathos, 
its exquisite ironies—are transmuted into shapes and 
images of overmastering beauty and poignancy. At his 
best—in such things as the “Norse” and “ Keltic ” 
sonatas, certain of the “Woodland Sketches,” the 
“Sea Pieces,” and the new “ Fireside Tales,” and 
many of the songs—he has touched heights and sound- 
ed depths of poetic emotion which we should be at a 
loss to parallel in the music of any composer now 
writing. 

Mr. MacDowell was born in New York city, on 


Edward MacDowell 


thence to Wiesbaden, where he studied under Louis 
Ehlert, and finally, in 1879, to the Conservatory at 
Frankfort, for instruction under the pianist and com- 
poser Carl Heymann. - During his stay at Frankfort 
MacDowell: fell under the influence of Joachim Raff, 
that arch-exponent of objective tone-painting, who was. 
then director of the Conservatory, and with whose 
musical doctrines the ‘young American was tempera- 
mentally and artistically in sympathetic accord—an 
allegiance which went far toward shaping the form 
and spirit of Mr. MacDowell’s future work, despite 
his. invincible ‘originality. of impulse and accomplish- 
ment. 

After the death~of.. Raff, in 1882, MacDowell left 
Frankfort for. Wiesbaden, where he lived for some 
years, devoting himself wholly to composition. In 
1889 he returned to America, after a thirteen years’ 
absence, and settled in Boston. In 1896 Columbia 
University appointed him to its Chair of Music, and 
he has since lived in New York city, giving his win- 
ters to his professorial duties and occasional concert 
work, and his too-brief summers to the country and 
to composing. Princeton University has honored him 


with the degree of Doctor of Music.—We have said 
that Mr. MacDowell’s point of view is primarily that 
of the poet rather than of the musician. 


It is this in 


imminent so soon 
one recalls such 
of his the early 
“Deserted” (op. 9), 
the “ Four Songs,” (op. 56), “ Constancy,” and “ Sun- 
rise”; the: “ Eroica,” the “ Norse,” and the “ Keltic” 
sonatas, and the later symphonic poems. Here, cer- 
tainly, is all that one could wish of passional expres 
sion, of profound and penetrating emotion, of a deep 
and transporting tenderness,—an “eloquence of the 
heart,”—in which again we are tempted to trace the 
essential Celt. His work, from first to last,—from 
the piercing tenderness and passion of the early songs 
to the plangent splendor of the “Sea Pieces,” from 
the gayety and blithe loveliness of “ A Maid Sings 
Light” to the epic majesty of Cuchullin’s Death— 
is the work.of a master of imaginative expression, an 
admirable psychologist, an exquisite poet. 

The present.is scarcely the time, we conceive, for 
an attempt at anything like a definitive estimate of 
Mr. MacDowell’s place in the larger field of con- 
temporary music—though, for our part, we should 
have little hesitation in averring that no composer 
now living is producing music so rich and spon- 
taneous in inspiration, so nobly emotional, so in- 
veterately poetic, as his; but of his national pre- 
eminence there can be no question: he is indisputably 
the most vital creative force in American music, so 
far, at least, as American music has progressed: a 
poet among musicians, and an authentic genius. 


Photograph by Cox as 
songs 


as 
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A JAMAICAN CENTURY-PLANT 


Among the interesting discoveries made by John Burroughs during his recent tour through tropical Jamaica was a century-plant sixty feet high, in full bloom. Around the lower part of the 
plant hung masses of dead leaves, with lizards darting in and out; then, above, a great collar of palmlike leaves, ten to fifteen feet across, vividly green in the 
brilliant sunshine. The crest of the plant was crowned with the blossom—a cloud of yellow flowers ewinging from long 
branches. The photograph shows Mr. Burroughs standing at the foot of the tree 
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MRS. ARTHUR T. KEMP 


From the portrait by A. A. Anderson 
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The Resurrection of Tombstone 


OMBSTONE has come to life again. This 
will be strange news to the old-time miners 
of the Southwest who saw the rise and fall 
of that picturesque Arizona mining-camp. 
In days gone by its name was celebrated in 

was the home of the 


song and story. It 
newspaper was called 


Arizona Kicker, and its liveliest 
the Hpitaph. It is fifteen 


ion dollars in six years and was apparently a perma- 
nent camp, there were thirty-five producing mines. But 
the end was at hand, and the crash came with terrible 
suddenness. 

At a depth of 562 feet a large bed of water was en- 
countered. The ‘ Contention” and the “Grand Cen- 
tral,” being the largest and wealthiest plants, soon 


It seems that underlying the hills was an enormous 
body of water in an extremely porous strata, so that 
one shaft tapped it as effectually as if there had been 
thirty-five shafts. -The owners of the ‘“ Contention ” 
and the “Grand Central” naturally objected to doing 
all of the pumping for the district, and in the midst 
of the dispute the pumping-plant on the “ Grand Cen- 





years, however, since 
Tombstone has been more 
than a reminiscence. Its 
resurrection is about to 
be accomplished by E. B. 


Gage, of the famous 
“Congress Mine” in Ari- 
zona, down the shaft of 


which went the late Presi- 
dent McKinley on his fa- 
tour of 


mous Western 
1901. Mr. Gage has spent 


a million dollars during 
the past year to test a 
theory, founded upon the 
practical knowledge of a 
miner, to the effect that 
Tombstone’s greatest 
wealth is yet untouched. 
To tell how this came 
about it is necessary to 
relate the story of the 
earlier days when Tomb- 
stone was a great mining- 
camp. 

In the spring of 1878 aD fs 
a solitary miner, Ed. oe ee Bee: cae 








tral” burned down. As 
e 

the pumps of the ‘“ Con- 

tention’? were not suffi- 


ciently powerful to lower 
the water level in the en- 
tire district, that plant 
closed down, and was also 
destroyed by fire shortly 
afterward. 

The ore in all these 
mines was just as_ rich 
and just as plentiful as 
when Tombstone was in 
its palmy days, but the 
owners of the mines were 
not able to reach an agree- 
ment in regard to pump- 
ing the water. There were 
some other reasons why 
work was suspended in 
some of the claims, such 
as a threatened change in 
the character of the ore, 
but it may be said that 
the principal reason why 
Tombstone ceased so sud- 
denly to exist as a great 
mining-camp was that no 
scheme could be devised 











Schieffelin by name, trav- 
elled by night and_ hid 
by day as he prospected 
through the Mule Moun- 
tains of southeastern Ari- 
zona. The Apaches were on the war-path then, and 
it was dangerous for a white man to be abroad. 
Schieffelin believed, however, that somewhere in those 
bare ranges of hills was great wealth, and he per- 
sisted in his travels, ‘undergoing many privations and 
in constant danger of losing his scalp. He was re- 
warded; for on the slope of the Mule Mountains, about 
half-way between the summit and the bed of Walnut 
Gulch, he discovered the outcropping of what proved 
in time to be a great bed of ore. He staked his claim, 
and christened the camp “ Tombstone,” inspired, it is 
believed, by the fact that the entire country is cov- 
ered with enormous bowlders which might well mark 
the graves of mighty dead. 

Schieffelin made his camp on the top of a hill, about 
a mile from where he discovered mineral. There he 
stayed while doing his prospecting-work, and when he 
died, less than five years ago, it was on that hill he 
was buried. It is a noble site, for in the clear air of 
Arizona the eye ranges many miles,and from the top of 
this knoll can be seen what in some countries would 
be sufficient territory to make a*<state. In the far 
distance marking the horizon are -the Dragoon, Co- 
chise, Rincon, and Huachuca mountains, and between 
these mountains and the Mule range lie spread out 
before ‘the beholder a series of strangely beautiful val- 
leys. On this spot Schieffelin’s friends have built to 
his memory a great monument of rough bowlders. 

A short time after the discovery of gold by Schief- 
felin the Mule Mountains were covered with miners, 
and prospect - holes pockmarked the earth for miles 
around, The ore deposit was soon outlined, however, 
and work was concentrated within a comparatively 
small area. The ledge was free-milling quartz, which 
required stamp-mills to crush it, so that the free gold 
could be extracted. Six mills were built on the San 
Pedro River, about ten miles away, and three mills in 
the camp itself. Water was the great question, but 
the enterprising miners constructed a pipe-line eighteen 
miles long. The water was found in the beautiful 
Huachuca range of hills, and brought across the San 
Pedro River up into the Mule Mountains, where the 
mineral was discovered. 

People came to Toimb- 


Tombstone’s deserted Streets and dismantled Houses 


had pumps at work to keep the mines free from water. 


The other mine-owners soon discovered that the opera- 


tion of these two pumps was sufficient to lower the 

















Monument in Honor of the Discoverer of 
Tombstone Camp 


water in the entire district, and they decided to allow 
the “ Contention” and the “Grand Central” owners 
to do all the pumping necessary to keep the thirty-five 
mines clear of water. 


satisfactory to all for re- 
ducing the water level. 
Thus Tombstone saw the 
population diminish day 
by day, until, instead of 10,000 people, there were only 
600, and the name of the place became synonymous 
with that of an abandoned mining-camp. It was such 
to all intents and purposes, though now and then a 
claim has been worked in a desultory sort of way. 
There was a man, however, who had been in Tomb- 
stone from the earliest discovery, and is there to-day, 
who still had faith. His name is Grow. He was the 
engineer of the Monadnock when that vessel rounded 
the Horn many years ago. Mr. Grow labored several 
years to bring about some kind of harmony between 
the companies interested, and he finally made such 
headway that E. B. Gage, the operator of many suc- 
cessful mines in Arizona, became interested, and as 
he had been the operator of the “Grand Central” in 
the early days of Tombstone, he was fully aware of the 
enormous possibilities of the future if some amicable 
arrangement could be made for pumping the water 
from the mines of the entire district. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Grow and Mr. Gage eighty-five of the 
principal claims in and about Tombstone have been 
bonded to a company, represented by Mr. Gage. The 
total_amount of this bond is nearly a million and a 
half, and the terms provide that the owners shall be 
paid for these mines within a certain time. The object 
of taking a bond and not buying the mine outright is 
to allow time for the sinking of a great water-shaft in 
a place most favorable for the drainage of Tombstone. 
This work is now nearly finished, and a million-dol- 
lar pumping-plant, sufficiently powerful to reduce the 
water level in all of the mines which it may be de- 
sired to work, will soon be in operation. It is be- 
lieved that the character of the ore will change below 
the water level, and instead of using the 155 stamps 
which were in the various mills constructed years ago, 
a large smelter will be necessary to reduce the ore 
and extract the gold and silver therefrom. 
Tombstone is already looking up. People who have 
hung on during the dull days now enjoy renewed hope. 
Old buildings are being cleaned out, and people are 
moving in. The daily stage now brings to Tombstone 
mining experts, investors, and miners, and their faces 
are eagerly scanned by the 
old inhabitants, for it 





stone by hundreds, and in 
the prime of the camp the 
population was at least 
ten thousand. Block after 
block of houses was built, 
big merchandise estab 
lishments did a_ thriving 
business, two stages a 
day brought passengers 
to and from the railroad, 
and, in the language of the 
old-timer, Tombstone was 
then the warmest proposi- 


tion in the Southwest. 
Gambling - houses, dance- 
halls, and saloons multi- 


plied in number, and no 
night’s revelry was com- 
plete without the killing 
of one or more men, 


Ore was produced in 
enormous quantities, ore 
which yielded an average 


of over seventy dollars 
per ton in gold and silver. 








is a long time since the 
pleasure of new acquaint- 
ances has been given 
them. 

The Tombstone 
future will never be the 
Tombstone of the past. 
It will lose the picturesque 
features common to all big 
Western mining-camps in 
the early. days, but the 
prospects are good for a 
large and prosperous 
camp, plenty of mines 
operated regularly, big 
pay-rolls, smelters with 
their many side indus- 
tries, and new railroads. 
Indeed, the surveyors are 
now in the field marking 
the line for an extension 
of the Rock Island Rail- 
road, which will make 
Tombstone one of _ its 
principal stations. This, 
indeed, will not be the 
Tombstone of the early 
eighties, but its new pros- 
perity will be built upon 
a more solid foundation, 
and it will become greater 
than ever. Arizona is a 
mineral treasure box, of 


of the 








The workings were shal- 
low; it was a poor man’s 
camp. The — * Conten- 
tion” and the “ Grand 
Central” were the large 
mines, but there were 
numberless others which 
paid) their owners well. 
In ISS85. when Tombstone 


had produced thirty mill- 





View of Tombstone’s abandoned Mines 


which the lid has barely 
been lifted. 
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A Modern Pepys 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 


OR many rich and full years—years of supe- 
rior social intercourse and of political com- 
radeship of a high order, the author of An 
Onlooker’s Note-book, which has just issued 
from the American and English press, has 
been making his shrewd cbservations of men 

and manners and embodying them in notes for order- 
ly appearance in a book. A few years ago he pub- 
lished his Collections and Llecollections, which merit- 
ed the success it met with. Now comes its legiti- 
mate successor, and we have in An Onlooker’s Note- 
book a volume of rare interest, not only for its mul- 
titudinous anecdotes of men and women of the past 
and present, but for the light it throws upon the 
manners of the old and new régime: and a strong 
light it is—none of your farthing dips—for our On- 
looker is not afraid to speak his mind, and the reader 
is at once enlightened and electrified by plain words 
from a man who knows whereof he speaks. 

It is an open secret that the Onlooker is George 
William Erskine Russell, youngest son of Lord Charles 
Russell, M.P. Mr. Russell also has sat in Parliament, 
and in addition to other positions of importance has 
held that of Under-Secretary of State for India. Be- 
sides his wide acquaintance with men of the day, he 
has known so many of the “old noblesse,” links with 
a statelier, if not superior, past, that he is able to 
draw pictures of their times in a 
word or two: 

“Stateliness,”” he says, “‘ was the note 
of 1800; free-and-easiness was the 
note of 1900. A hundred years ago a 
son called his father ‘sir’; to-day he 
calls him ‘dad.’ Then a rich man kept 
as many servants as he could afford; 
now he keeps as few as he can do with. 
It is related of the spendthrift Duke 
of Buckingham that when ruin was 
staring him in the face, and a friend 
suggested that perhaps it was not neces- 
sary to keep (in addition to a French 
chef and an English roasting-cook) an 
Italian confectioner, he exclaimed, ‘ Good 
Gad, mayn’t a man have a biscuit with 
his glass of sherry?’ In those great 
days a rich man sailed along in a 
coach-and-four, with two footmen be- 
hind; now he dives into the Two-penny 
Tube or scales the dizzy heights of the 


green ‘bus. A famous praiser of old 
times, the Dowager Duchess of Cleve- 
land (1792-1883), once told me that she 


believed the present Lord Salisbury had 
no carriage. On my expressing innocent 
surprise, she replied, ‘I have been told 
that Lord Salisbury goes about London 
in a brougham,’ and her tone could not 
have expressed a more lively horror if 
the vehicle had been a coster’s barrow. 
The Dowager Duchess of Beaufort, who 
died in 1889, used to thank Heaven that 
she had never driven in a hack-coach 
nor sat in the pit at the play—by which 
derogatory synonyms she indicated cabs 
and stalls.” 


But a far more significant change, 
as evidenced in the tone of society 
then and now toward money and 
money-making, is recorded as_fol- 
lows: 


The profits of business were regarded 
as indecent. When a financier was en- 
nobled as a reward for having lent 
money to influential persons, it was an 
indispensable condition that he sold out 
his business and invested his money in 
land. Samuel Rogers, indeed, was noto 
riously a banker, but if his friends wish- 
ed to remain on speaking terms with 
him they must needs pretend to believe 
that he lived in affluence on the profits 
of his poetry. Not thirty years ago a 
gentleman of the old school expressed 
in my hearing the most indignant as- 
tonishment because an artist whom he 
had employed sent him a photograph at 
Christmas, ‘Are all my _ tradespeople 
going to send their pictures?” To-day 
a duke’s son will pull a sample of 
kamptulicon out of his pocket and beg 
his hustess to remember him when she 
recovers the kitchen floor, or will send 
her husband a_ speculative bottle of 
=< brandy with the compliments of 
his firm. 


Although manners in general may 
have declined in the present from the formal polish 
of other days, the following anecdote of George IV. 
could scarcely be paralleled by Edward VII. in the 
present year of grace: 


Lord Charles Russell (1807-1894) had just received his 
first commission in the Blues, and was commanded, with 
the rest of his regiment, to a full-dress ball at Carlton 
House. Unluckily for his peace of mind, the young sub- 
altern dressed at his father’s house, and, not being used 
to the splendid paraphernalia of the Blues’ uniform, he 
omitted to put on his “ aiguillette.’” Arrived at the 
Palace, the guests before they could enter the ball-room 
had to advance in single file along a corridor in which 
the old King, bewigged and bestarred, was seated on a 
sofa. When the hapless youth who lacked the_ aiguil- 
lette approached the presence, he heard a very high voice 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Who is this d—--d fellow?’ Retreat was im- 
possible, and there was nothing for it but to shuffle on 
and try to pass the King without further rebuke. Not 


a bit of it. As he neared the sofa the King exclaimed, 
“ Good-evening, sir: I suppose you are the_ regimental 
doctor”’ (for non-combatants do not wear aiguillettes) : 


and the imperfectly accoutred youth wished that the earth 
would open and swallow him up alive. 


The Onlooker has looked on to some purpose, as far 
as the British aristocracy is concerned. He has their 
pedigrees at his fingers’ ends, and his book will scarce- 
ly be welcome reading to some families amongst our 
English cousins, whose “ highly casual origin,” as he 
puts it, is explained with such good-humored minute- 
ness in his pages. From one of the novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who is freely referred to in this volume, 
he quotes the following “ remarkable passage ” as ex- 
pressive of Beaconsfield’s own views: 


I never heard of a peer with an ancient lineage. The 


real old families of this country are to be found among 
the peasantry. 
old blood. 
county 
quest. 


The gentry, too, may lay some claim to 
I can point vou out Savon families in this 
who can trace their pedigrees beyond the Con- 
I know of some Norman gentlemen whose fathers 


undoubtedly came over with the Conqueror. But a peer 
with an ancient lineage is to me quite a novelty. No, 
no; the thirty years of the Wars of the Roses freed us 
from those gentlemen. I take it that after the battle of 
Tewkesbury a Norman baron was almost as rare a being 
in England as a wolf is now. ... When Henry VII. 
called his first Parliament there were only twenty-nine 
temporal peers to be found, and even some of them took 
their seats illegally, for they had been attainted. Of 
those twenty-nine not five remain, and they—as the How- 
ards, for instance — are not Norman nobility. We owe 
the English peerage to three sources—the spoliation of 
the Church, the open and flagrant sale of honors by the 
elder Stuarts, and the borough- mongering of our own 
times. These are the three main sources of the existing 
peerage of England. 


As a matter of fact, Pitt, proceeding upon his own 
declaration that “every man who had ten thousand a 
year had a right to be a peer,” made no less than fifty 
peers in the first five years of his administration, and 
in two years thirty-five more. The merely mercenary 
effect upon society of all this may readily be appre- 
ciated. Our Onlooker deplores it, and adds: 

A lady who has returned to London and Society after 
many years of absence said to me: “I notice that girls 
marry nowadays on £500 a year, and each has a diamond 
tiara. In my day we didn’t marry on so little, but we 
had no tiaras.” 

But the necessity for the tiara represents one of the 
results of Pitt’s recognition of money as an order of 
merit. 

Amongst the most interesting of the Onlooker’s 


{ 
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The Last Visit of Lord Beaconsfield to the House 


From “ Confessions of a Caricaturist” 


notes are those describing the gentle influences of the 
young Queen Victoria’s early reign. He says: 


The free -and-easiness of the English court went out 
with William IV., and the most determined admirers of 
the past could scarcely regret it. Nobody could wish to 
recall the type of pieasantry, the style of conversation, 
or the convivial habits recorded by Madame d'Arblay 
and Mrs. Delany. With a young lady on the throne, 
the necessity of a severe decorum was recognized by even 
the most boisterous spirits. Mr. Gladstone used to say 
that the Queen’s accession had abolished swearing. It 
was impossible even for Lord Melbourne, who habitually 
‘“‘assumed every one and everything to be d——d,” to 
swear fn her presence, and the self-control thus enforced 
became a habit. Inebriety, which had been a mere inci- 
dent of good-fellowship in the festive ‘circles of George 
and William, would have been an outrage on decency at 
the table of a Queen. So careful were ber ministers that 
her susceptibilities should not be shocked, that they 
promptly abolished the ancient practice by which the sen- 
tences in capital cases passed at the Old Bailey were sub- 
mitted 10 the Sovereign in person. People of the highest 
station were made to feel that character was an essential 
condition of admission to the Queen's presence. 


The young Queen’s personal relations with Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Peel, and the 
others are told admirably. with anecdote and story 
to illustrate the account. There is a little tilt between 
the late Dean. Wellesley and her Majesty which is 
amusing. The Queen was fretted at this time by Glad- 
stone’s active hostility, and he and his wife had been 
omitted from the invitations to the Duke of Con- 
naught’s wedding in 1879: 


This was a public snub which could scarcely be mis- 
understood ; but an even more remarkable rebuke was ad- ° 
ministered behind the scenes. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
had been in the habit of paying frequent visits to the 
late Dean Wellesley at the Deanery at Windsor, and the 
habit was continued during the long struggle over the 
Fastern Question. An Illustrious Personage wrote to the 
Dean suggesting that, as Mr. Gladstone was engaged in 


| 
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violent attacks upon the government, it might be better 
if his visits to the Deanery were discontinued. ‘“ Where 
upon,” said the stout old Dean, Wellington's nephew and 
counterpart, ‘““I wrote her a tickler.””- Imagination bog- 
gies at the thought. 

On the subject of Drawing Rooms and Levees, the 
Onlooker is interesting and entertaining to a Jegree. 
He contrasts the few and carefully selected guests at 
these functions, early in the nineteenth century, to the 


* strings of unknown names” of a later period. An 
old lady, born in 1792, told this raconteur that “ at 


the Drawing Room at which she was originally pre- 
sented, the company numbered forty people, all told”; 
and he relates the following: 


A venerable peeress (whom we will call Lady Kew) 
developed in old age an uncomfortable habit of thinking 
aloud. A lady who was her neighbor was paying her a 
kindly visit, and, by way of something to say, observed 
that she was going next week to the Drawing Room. Great 
was the visitor’s mortification when Lady Kew murmured 


to the ambient air: “I wonder why people in her posi- 
tion want to go to Court? Well, poor thing? I suppose 
she must have a new gown sometimes, and the Draw- 


ing Room is an excuse. 


Upon “ the ever-extending triumphs of social push- 
fulness,” our author descants with clever raciness. 
* Social journalism,” the newspaper gossip which en- 
ables a modern young man to keep the pace of a richer 
company without unduly harming himself by labor, 
comes in for the Onlooker’s clever dissection and scorn. 
Smart society in general, phases of it in particular, 
the ins and outs of country - house 
life in that set, are all brilliantly 
pictured in this book, to which its 
author has given so unassuming a 


title. One story must be ineluded 
here, for its amusing novelty: 

An Illustrious Couple arranged to 
pay a two nights’ visit to a country 


house, of which the owners were friends 
of mine. For reasons of expediency we 
will call the visitors the Duke and 
Duchess, though that was not their pre- 
cise rank. When a thousand prepara- 
tions, too elaborate to be described here, 
had been made for the due entertain- 
ment of them and their suite and their 
servants, the private secretary wrote to 
the lady of the house, enclosing a writ- 
ten memorandum of his master’s and 
mistress’s requirements in the way of 
meals. I reproduce the substance of the 
memorandum—and in these matters my 
memory never plays tricks. The day 
began with cups of tea brought to the 
bed-room., While the Duke was dressing, 
an egg beaten up in sherry was served 
to him, not once, but twice. The Duke 


and Duchess breakfasted together in 
their private sitting-room, where the 
usual English breakfast was provided. 
They had their luncheon with their 


hosts and the house party, and ate and 
drank like other people. Particular in 
structions were given that at five-o'clock 
tea there must be something substantial 
in the way of eggs, sandwiches, or 
potted meat, and this meal the Illustri- 
ous Couple consumed with special gusto, 
Dinner was at 8.30, on the limited and 
abbreviated scale which has superseded 
the hecatombs of Francatelli. But let 
no one suppose that the Illustrious 
Ones went to bed hungry. When they 
retired, supper was brought up to them 
in their private sitting-room, and a 
eold chicken and a bottle of claret were 
left in their bed-room as a_ provision 
against emergencies. 


From which it might be inferred that 
the British aristocracy is in no dan- 
ger of depletion from lack of appe- 
tite. 

About the Racing Gentlewoman, 
the Woman who Drinks, the Effemi 
nate Man, the Masculine Woman. 
the Hunting Woman (including that 
doughty Lady Salisbury, burned in 
1835, who “kept a pack of hounds 
and hunted with them when she was 
so old that she had to be tied on to 
the saddle’), the Onlooker is equal- 
lv informed and equally entertaining. 
Using the fictitious names of Count- 
ess of Ascot and Duchess of Double- 
gloucester, he tells some excellent racing stories of wo- 
men prominent in elevated ranks of fashionable Lon- 
don life——under which disguise they will doubtless be 
recognized by their friends. And a sporting widow 
supplies the material for the following: 

An enterprising widow, whose husband had left her a 
stud and a million, determined to express her gratitude 
by some appropriate memorial. Moved by the spiritual 
destitution of the jockeys at a racing centre which she 
speedily affected, she built them a handsome church. In 
order to perpetuate her position as the pious foundress, 
she caused a counterfeit presentment of herself, in the 
character of a saint whose name she bore, to be inserted 
in the reredos. ‘Che incumbent, with little gratitude and 
less gallantry, demurred to this erection; whereupon the 
widow. deftly turning the reproach away from herself, 
went about saying: “ Parsons are such unreasonable peo- 
ple. Mine won’t have poor St. Bridgitina in his reredos. 
It is so uncalled for. I'm told she was a most respectable 
person—-not a word against her character.” But this was 
not the only mortification to which the pious and sport- 


ing foundress was exnosed. Some one who noticed that 
she no longer attended her own church, asked her the 
reason. She replied, with emotion: “How can I? I'm 


not in charity with Tom Snaffle. He shared my hymn- 
book on Sunday, and pulled my horse on Monday.” 

So runs this amusing commentary on the foibles 
and follies of contemporary life. But the limits of 
space forbid any further quotation from the book, and 
have enabled us to give only a taste of what is a 
veritable feast of good things. 

And not the least charm of this hospitable board 
is the humorous precision of the host’s own views and 
opinions, which are given without fear and without 
arrogance. He admits his obstinacy by printing on 
his title-page the following extract from a letter of 
Svdney Smith’s to Archdeacon Singleton: “ Another 
peculiarity of the Russells is, that they never alter 
their opinions: they are an excellent race, but they 
must. be trepanned before they can be convinced.” 
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King Alphonso AIII. 


A Brief Account of his Parentage, his Early Life, his Education, and his Occupations 


T is over sixteen years since Alphonso XII. died, 
leaving his throne tenantless, and his widow in 
hopes of becoming a mother again. He was a 
commonplace and not over-refined man, who fail- 
ed to achieve distinction even as a rake; but by 
virtue of a few thoroughly Spanish qualities, 

by a sort of dash and easy generosity and a royal bon- 
homie, he won for himself a personal popularity which 
soon embraced and supported the newly restored 
dynasty. The country was sincere in its grief when 
consumption swiftly and unexpectedly carried him off 
after a reign of eleven years. It was all but ruined 
by colonial wars, and it was thoroughly wearied of 
dynastic troubles and their accompaniment of civil 
war. Moreover, the King’s only living children were 
daughters, whose right to reign was vehemently dis- 
puted by the Carlists, who are uncompromising stick- 
lers for the Salie law. Everything turned on the sex 
of the child that Queen Christina was expecting. The 
Spaniards are gentlemen even in their politics. There 
was an informal truce for six months, and all factions, 
as by instinct, suspended operations to await the event. 
As the day that was to decide the nation’s fate drew 
near, grandees and noblemen, cardinals and bishops, 
senators, ministers, and officers, flocked from the prov- 
inces to the capital, and gathered in the palace ante- 
rooms, gorgeous in their robes of state, eager for the 
earliest tidings. In the court-yard and the grounds 
the Madrilefios stood and waited. The Prime Min- 
ister, then as now, was Sefior Sagasta, and to him the 
good news was first communicated. A few minutes 
later, and the infant was carried from the bed-room 
on a silver salver and handed to the veteran Premier, 
who bore his precious charge down the lines of at- 
tendant dignitaries and officials, exclaiming: “It is 
a King. God save the King!” At the same moment 
the royal standard was hoisted on the palace walls, 
and the people, dispersing quietly, hurried off to 
vent their joy. It was a good beginning to a new 
reign; crushing to the Carlists, disconcerting to the 
Republicans, but to the relieved and thankful nation 
promising domestic peace and stability. The child 
was born a King, and by his birth saved both the 
dynasty and the state. 


There arose immediately the question of the name 
to be given him—a question that for Spain, that classic 
land of forms and superstitions, meant more than ¢ 
foreigner might suspect. Canovas sagaciously sug- 
gested® that the infant should be called Carlos, and 
that the monarchy should profit by the glamour of that 
still popular name. The Queen-Regent, however, an 
ardent Catholic, and fully aware of the influence of the 
papacy in Carlist councils. argued that it would be 
a pretty and politic compliment to the child’s god- 
father, Pope Leo, the thirteenth of that name, if the 
infant King were straightway entitled Alphonso XIII. 
Thirteen, of course, is a number of the worst omen in 
Spain, and had Dojia Christina been a Spaniard born 
and bred, she would most carefully have avoided it. 
Pious people, when they heard the Queen’s decision, 
shook their heads, reverently crossed themselves, and 
took at once to the congenial task of prophesying that 
no good could come of it. And, looking back on the 
history of the last sixteen years, one has to admit 
that superstition has scored a brilliant triumph. Re- 
bellion, war, defeat, the loss of the last, and therefore 
the most precious, parts of the empire, and now an in- 
ternal commotion foreboding a possible civil war — 
these are the burden of their tale. The gods certain- 
ly have taken ample vengeance for the Queen-Regent’s 
“impiety.” Except perhaps when the country writhed 
under Napoleon’s heel, the fortunes of Spain were 
never so low or so precarious; and even in that crisis, 
the future never showed quite so dark and uncertain 
as to-day. But what can you expect, asks the Span- 
iard, with a shrug of fatalism, when the King is the 
thirteenth of his line? 


For a while “it seemed as though his youthful Ma- 
jesty would justify in his own person the uneasiness 
of his subjects. As a child he was continually in ill 
health, more than once within an ace of death; and 
though ever since his seventh year his recuperative 
powers have steadily increased, it is impossible to 
look at the slender figure, the narrow chest, the pale 
and unnaturally clear face, without suspecting that 
he has inherited the disease that killed his father. 
It is whispered in the military clubs of Madrid and 
in the lobbies of the Cortes; it is freely mentioned in 
the provinces—practically all Spain believes Alphonso 
XIII. to be consumptive and to have only a short 
lease of life before him. It was this belief that lay 
at the bottom of the popular opposition to the mar- 
riage of the Princess of Asturias—the King’s eldest 
sister and the heir-apparent to the throne—to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon in February of last year. Span- 
iards had nothing against the Prince personally, but 
they knew him to be the son of the Count of Caserta, 
one of the pillars of the Carlist cause, and they in- 
tensely disliked the possibility of the accession in a 
few years of a Queen under Carlist influences. 


Spain is the country where the natural prejudice 
of the people of one land against the peoples of other 
lands has been least corrected by travel, knowledge, 
or cosmopolitanism. The dislike and distrust of for- 
eigners and strangers are traits so national and per- 
vasive in Spain that there are few individual Spaniards 
without them. It is never forgotten that the Queen- 
Regent is not a Spaniard. Twenty years ago she was 
contemptuously referred to as “the Austrian.” Time 
and the pathos of her situation and the influence of her 


quiet qualities have rubbed off some of the primal 
antagonism and won for her a very general “ re- 
spect.” It would be pleasant to use some other word, 
but “respect” is the one most often on the lips of 
Spaniards themselves when they refer to “la Sefiora.” 
It leaves a good deal to the imagination, and one 
rather suspects that a monarch who wins “ respect,” 
and nothing more, especially among so warm-hearted 
a people, must be classed with the people on lower 
social planes who “mean well.” The truth is that 
Dofia Christina has never caught, perhaps never made 
much effort to catch, the Spanish note. She came to 
the throne of the peninsula from the Austrian court, 
the narrowest and most formal in Europe; and adapta- 
bility was never her strong point. Much has been 
written of her angelic disposition and astonishing in- 
tellect by foreign journalists who have had the honor 
of approaching her Majesty once in their lives. These 
portraits, it must, however, be added, do not commend 
themselves to Spaniards, though they are the first to 
admit that “la Sefiora” is assuredly one of the mild- 
est, meekest, most modest, and most prayerful ladies 
that ever wore a crown. Unhappily, it takes more 
than this to make a popular Spanish Queen. Her Ma- 
jesty’s domestic virtues have been altogether wasted 
on the frivolous Spaniards, whose ideal of a monarch 
differs little from the picture which the Hebrews drew 
of the Messiah. Outward splendor, visible majesty, 
sumptuous pageantry, and generous hospitality are the 
attributes they expect from an exalted station. “Smiles 
and a gracious air and the small arts of royal conde- 
scension cover,in their eyes,a multitude of sins. But 
“Ja Sefiora ” has never known how to utilize the thou- 
sand and one ways in which a Queen may make her- 
self beloved. Her inclinations tend all to thrift and 
seclusion and the quiet pleasures of the family circle. 
A German Hausfrau may cultivate the austerities with 
impunity and even praise, but not a queen, least of all 
a Spanish queen. Dofia Christina has all the bour- 
geois virtues carried to perfection, but however much 
the angels in heaven may rejoice over them, the es- 
sentially human men and women of Spain find them 
wofully insufficient. Strangers who have the entrée 
of the Madrid clubs will be wonderfully entertained 
with stories of her Majesty’s peculiarities—of her 
amazing familiarity with the peccadillos of all the 
nobles, generals, and courtiers who attend her levees; 
of her pleasure in making distinguished officers blush 
by referring to them; of little unroyal economies. But 
these trifling weaknesses, though amply discussed at 
the clubs,.hardly touch the proletariat. What the 
masses find most difficult to bear is her persistence 
in announcing that she is not a Spaniard. She treats 
the national festivals and amusements with contempt; 
she has never honored a bull-fight with her presence, 
and she takes every opportunity of escaping from 
palace functions and cutting down their number. Non- 
conformity in a monarch is a serious crime, but, un- 
fortunately, “la Sefora” cultivates it as though it 
were the surest passport to the affections of her peo- 
ple. The consequence is that Dofia Christina has re- 
mained for the masses a mere symbol that presents 
no opening whatever to their enthusiastic natures. 
Given the chance, they would gather round her as 
they gathered round the Queen of Portugal when she 
visited Madrid some ten years ago. Dofia Amelia 
sauntered about the streets, enjoyed all the sights, 
went to the Plaza de Toros, smiled graciously and in- 
telligently, and in three days had the whole city at 
her feet. But Spaniards are the last people to lie 
at the feet of a marble statue. 


It was inevitable under these circumstances that the 
young King’s education would run on _ un-Spanish 
lines, and that seclusion should be its key-note. What- 
ever it may once have been, preparation for the office 
of kingship is now an exacting discipline, and few boys 
anywhere, and none at all in Spain, have been put 
through a more severe course than Alphonso XIII. 
At seven years of age he passed from the care of wo- 
men to that of men. A “ Director de Estudios ” was 
appointed, and on him devolved the responsibility 
for the young scholar’s progress. As a rule, one is 
somewhat sceptical of princely attainments, but there 
seems, in Alphonso’s case, no reason to doubt that he 
is a boy of rather unusual parts, that he learns quick- 
ly and remembers well—memory would appear to be 
one of nature’s gifts to sovereigns—and that he has 
the desire for information natural in an _ intelligent 
youth of sixteen. If he is able to assimilate all he 
has been taught, he will be a remarkably well-informed 
man; if he is able to turn it to account in action, he 
will be a successful monarch. But the range is sus- 
piciously wide. Languages, of course, figure most 
prominently in the curriculum. The King reads, 
writes, and talks English capitally;: in French he is 
fluent, but with a Spanish accent; German he writes 
and reads after a fashion, but does not yet speak. In 
Spanish history and literature he has been thoroughly 
grounded. Latin and Greek, mathematics and the sci- 
ences, have also been broached. His favorite subject 
was, for many years, geography—a healthy taste; 
latterly special professors have tried to give him some 
insight into industrial and commercial and _agri- 
cultural questions. At this moment, when he is not 
conjugating the verb “to mote,” he is deep in politi- 
cal economy, social problems, and points of interna- 
tional and constitutional law and politics—as deep, 
that is, as any boy of sixteen can be. His progress in 
these multifarious studies is not to be gauged by what 
an average boy at an average American or English 
school would have accomplished. Alphonso XITI., for 
one thing, is not an average boy; for another, his pro- 


fessors have been picked men; for a third, he has had 
that individual attention which is the soul of good 
teaching. At least one of his professors puts him, so 
far as general knowledge and book-learning go, on a 
level with the ordinary youth of nineteen or twenty. 
His boyhood has, at any rate, been a studious one, six 
hours a day having for many years past been regu- 
larly devoted to work. And also, by the nature of 
the case, it has been a boyhood passed in loneliness. 
Of playmates he has had practically none. A few 
boys, the sons of grandees and nobles of ancient line- 
age, have from time to time been picked out as com- 
panions; but of that wide contact with all classes 
of his future subjects, such as the present Kaiser en- 
joyed and profited by, such as the princes of England 
are accustomed to, Alphonso XIII. has known vir- 
tually nothing. Up to a few months ago his life was 
one of semi-monastic seclusion. Even now few of the 
citizens of Madrid have ever set eyes on him. He has 
never been known to go about the streets of the cap- 
ital on foot or horseback. Visits to the Royal Opera 
House, to one or two theatres, to an occasional classi- 
cal concert, and to a single bull-fight about represent 
the total of his public appearances. His presence at 
the bull-fight, strongly against his mother’s wishes, 
was the signal for a demonstration. “ Este si que es 
Espafiol,” yelled the delighted crowd as his slender fig- 
ure entered the royal box. It was a hint of all the 
affection he might have won had he but been ex- 
hibited a little oftener. At San Sebastian, where the 
Queen-Regent built a summer palace some twenty years 
ago, his life is less restrained, and he may often be 
seen walking or driving or taking his ease on the 
beach. But at Madrid, if he walks, it is through the 
palace grounds; if he drives, or reviews a regiment, or 
drills some of his companions, it is all done in the 
quiet of the royal estates. He is spoken of as a fair 
swordsman and a particularly keen horseman. The 
latter he may well be, for the royal stables are, be- 
yond all comparison, the best in Europe, and his Ma- 
jesty has at his disposal the picked products of Hun- 
gary, Andalusia, Ireland, and Arabia. 


Walter Bagehot once spoke of the Presidential sys- 
tem as government by an unknown quantity. But the 
monarchical system has its unknown quantities too. 
Two years ago few Italians knew anything of their 
present King, and to-day the Spaniards are wholly in 
the dark as to what manner of man their ruler may 
be. It must be admitted that the excessive privacy 
of his upbringing has not tended to make him a pop- 
ular hero. Indeed, a much-advertised tour through the 
northern provinces in the summer of 1900 had to be 
abruptly cut short, so cool and even disgraceful was 
the welcome extended by the first few towns he visited. 
He comes to one of the most precarious thrones in 
Europe with a character and equipment from which 
almost anything may be prophesied. A typical Span- 
iard he certainly is not, either in looks or tempera- 
ment. He inherits from his Austrian mother more 
than his pale face and blue eyes. His cool and reserved 
way of talking, the almost perfect command of his 
face, his unemotionalism, are anything but Spanish. 
But, like his father, he appears to have a considerate 
and kindly disposition, and those who know him best 
rate his mental powers at considerably above the aver- 
age. One way or the other his reign seems likely 
to be decisive. For a hundred years Spain has been 
trembling on the brink of revolution, and it will be 
for this delicate, studious youth either to pull his coun- 
try back from the danger-point or to be the first to 
suffer in the downfall. 


It is not quite correct to speak of the present event 
as a coronation. It is the King’s oath-taking, and the 
central ceremony is his solemn oath, in the presence of 
both Houses of the Cortes, to observe the constitution 
of 1876. The Spanish name for the festivities that pre- 
cede and follow preserves their true import. They 
are the “ fiestas de la jura.” Altogether they are to 
occupy a fortnight—such a fortnight as Madrid has 
not seen for many a year. They opened with a 
“concurso hipico,” horse-racing, and tournaments on 
the morning of Sunday last, May 11. On the same 
day the foreign prinees and envoys extraordinary were 
received. On Monday afternoon came the great bull- 
fight, and in the evening a palace ball. On Tuesday 
the King reviewed all the garrisons of Madrid. On 
Wednesday there was an official reception at the For- 
eign Office, with a military concert and torch-light dis- 
play—the latter viewed by the King and royal fam- 
ily and the foreign princes and envoys, from the bal- 
conies and galleries of the palace. For Thursday, the 
15th, a battle of flowers was arranged to take place 
in the famous Buen Retiro Gardens. The Spaniards 
are unrivalled in the zest they contrive to throw into 
this amusement. On Thursday evening the foreign en- 
voys are again to be banqueted at the palace. Friday 
morning is dedicated to international polo games, the 
afternoon to a military tournament on the Plaza de 
la Armeria, and a wild fantasia by Moorish horsemen, 
and the evening to a gala performance at the Royal 
Opera House. Saturday, the 17th, is the King’s birth- 
day, and on it he takes the oath before Congress, at- 
tends a Te Deum at the church of San Francisco, and 
makes a progress through the city in the famous state 
coaches. On Sunday there is to be a garden party, for 
which 10,000 invitations have been issued, in the beau- 
tiful palace grounds. Then come the laying of vari- 
ous foundation-stones, fétes and flower shows, and as a 
finale, a two-days’ cattle show, which, as every one who 
knows Spain will at once understand, will not be the 
least fashionable or attractive of the “fiestas de la jura.” 
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“Hello! Here’s a titbit”’ 
Baby European brown bear at Bronx Park 
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‘““T feel a bit hungry, yes”’ 
Giant tortoise at the New York Zoological Garden 
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“Don’t you call me names!” 


Black spider monkey at Bronx Park 
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*“You’d make a fine lunch for me, madam!” 


Royal Bengal tiger, as seen by a camera five feet distant 
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The Latter-Day Audience 


HERE are at least two sides to every ques- 
tion, and a consideration of the problem 
of the drama should not confine itself to 
one side of the foot-lights alone. In a re- 
trospect of the theatrical season, which a 
brief hiatus in the almost endless succes- 
sion of new productions permits us to take, we find 
that the audiences of the winter and some of their 
characteristics stand out in a more vivid relief than 
many of the plays themselves, despite the advantages 
of the latter in action, diction, and scenic splendor. 
To conscientious theatre-goers, among whom we have 
at least tried to reckon ourselves, the audience has 
indeed been something in the nature of a curtain- 
raiser, for be it known that the conscientious theatre- 
goer is sufficiently considerate of the rights and com- 
fort of others to attend punctually and to be in his 
seat at the hour advertised for the raising of the cur- 


tain. Thanks to the fact that scarcely a manager in 
town has cared about beginning his evening’s enter- 


tainment at that stated hour, the punctual arrival 
has been able to observe the incoming of his fellows, 
uninterrupted by the mimic life of the stage, and it 
has in general proven a diverting spectacle, and to 
one of observant eye not without instruction. In many 
ways it has been closer to life, as life is actually 
lived, than the strivings of the players, and while it 
has lacked cohesiveness and a real thread of interest, 
it has, on the other hand, presented much that was 
worthy of contemplation. 


ATURALLY in a consideration of audiences the 
N first-nighter attracts our attention at the out- 
set. Observation of this individual and his 

ways forces the conviction upon the mind that the 
first-nighter is no longer what he used to be—a fairly 
representative type of the culture and theatrical dis- 
crimination of the community. He has gained much 
in geniality and generally cosmopolitan qualities, but 
he is no longer a guiding force in the formulation of 
the judgments of the community as to the nierjts of 
the plays he goes to see. He has become a_ person 
rather of appreciation than of critical taste, and his 
impulse is to distribute his applause indiscriminately, 
basing it wholly upon some factitious circumstance 
and not upon the deserts of the incident which elicits 
it. One of the very mediocre dramatizations of the 
year was the occasion of a positive ovation for the 
author of the play, and an apotheosis of a young star 
who, from the beginning of his performance to the end, 
ranted, talked through his nose, laughed hysterically, 


and at no point measured up to greatness. It was 
a pleasant occasion for all who were present, but it 


was not altogether good for the young people thus 
elevated. The young author’s friends paraded about 


the lobby and aisles of the theatre, wringing each 
other’s hands with enthusiastic joy because Shak- 
spere had at last come to town, and the admirers of 


the young actor fell upon each other’s neck and wept 
glad tears over the revival of the days of Booth, For- 
rest, Kean, and other deceased stars of the first mag- 
nitude. But somehow or other, as the days passed on, 
the public came to realize that this dramatization was 
no better than it should be; indeed, nothing like as 
good as it might have been; that the young actor’s 
work was, after all, of very middling excellence, and 
that Shakspere and the days of Booth and Forrest 
and others were just as far away as they had been the 
day before the ovation and the apotheosis, The im- 
mediate triumph was doubtless sweet to the taste 
of the star and his playwright, and if at the moment 
of their supreme elevation they realized that the 
heights they had reached were no safer to build upon 
permanently than the air. beneath M. Santos-Dumont 
when that worthy wanderer in the clouds is at the 
zenith of his rise, no great harm could have resulted. 
Certainly no one grudges them that brief moment of 
glory, since it merely added to the sum. total of the 
happiness of the world, but the occasion does empha- 
size the habit of this new development in first-night- 
ers of handing out ready-made laurels and_ placing 
them on brows irrespective of whether or not they fit. 
A poet with a laurel four or five sizes too large for 
his brow is almost as absurd a figure as a small boy 
parading about in his father’s silk hat, and the ques- 
tion arises as to the right of the first-nighter to make 
the poet seem ridiculous. It mi ay be said that at. the 
time the laurel seems to fit snugly, but there may be 
a reason for this in the well-established fact that un- 


A Millinery Eruption 


Its 


der certain temporary conditions the poet’s brow be- 
gins to swell and temporarily meets the emergency, 
but when the swollen brow recedes, and the laurel slips 
down, there is apt to follow a sense of disappointment. 
Which is made all the more poignant by the recol- 
lection of ‘“* what might have been.” The neck is a 
bad place for a man to get his laurels. 

We mention this instance because it is typical. 
Similar conditions have prevailed throughout the win- 
ter. Whenever the author has been within the reach 
of his audience, he has been haled before it and com- 
pelled to respond to the plaudits of this first-nighter, 
whether he had earned them or not, and in one case 
the incense was so sweet in the nostrils of one of these 
gentlemen that he has turned every night of the long 
run_ of his play into a first night, and appears breath- 
less with delight that he has so wondrously pleased 
with his “modest effort,” after each performance, 
making a brief speech of gratitude, full of emotion 
and “ unpreparedness,” for at least one hundred nights. 
For this the first-nighter is responsible. We do not 
blame him for it, but we pity him for it, for by his 
acts he has withdrawn himself from the post of honor 
which once made of him a personage, and placed. him- 
self on a level with the plain, every-day person who 
“knows what he likes and doesn’t care a rap who 
knows it.” It may be asked if these first-nighters do 
not number the dramatic critics among them. They 
are said to do so: but, with a few notable exceptions, 
the dramatic critics of the day are not critics, but 
reporters of dramatic news. There is a great deal of 
interesting reading printed under the head of dra- 
matic criticism nowadays, but the searching consid- 


“eration of the play and of the talents of the players, 


the structural strength or weakness of a dramatic pro- 
duction, the keen analytical objective treatment of the 
stage—that is, indeed, a literary rarity of the hour. 
We have an abundance of the most delightful causerie, 
but of the truest dramatic criticism very little. Whose 
fault this is we hesitate to say. Perhaps readers pre- 
fer causerie to criticism. Perhaps not. We should 
like to see the question tested by a material addi- 


tion to the sum total of the latter. 
N 

A far as the audience is concerned, lies in a con- 

sideration of its make-up, and in this make-up 
perhaps we may find the reason for the enormous pop- 
ularity of plays that have run a_ season through, 
which on a merit basis could barely have endured 
successfully. through a single month. The New. York 
audience, so called, is not a New York audience at 
all in the sense that it is local, although a similar 
could not be got together in any other American city. 
It is possible for a New-Yorker, very familiar with the 
people of his town, to attend the theatre night after 
night nowadays and find seated in the chairs thereof 
not a single familiar figure. It may be said with 
some truth that this is because the population of 
New York to-day is so vast that nothing else could 
be expected, but this is merely a minor reason for 
the condition. The fact that New York’s visiting pop- 
ulation is daily to be estimated in at least six figures 
is the more compelling cause. Most of these visitors 
are theatre-goers. Their days are spent in business 
negotiations—shopping, or engineering those vast deals 
which make shopping possible — their evenings are 
passed at the playhouse. It is not possible always to 
pick them out, but it is often quite easy to do so. 
It may not always be clear that this theatre party 
or that comes from Chicago, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
but a distriminating observer can, if he be so minded, 
justifiably reach the conclusion that their habitat is 
not Manhattan Island, Brooklyn Borough, or Queens; 
and as for the suburban clientele, to which the the- 
atrical manager nowadays looks for not a few of the 
dollars by which he is enriched, they may be detected 
at once by their uneasiness as the play proceeds past 
the reasonable limits of “train time.” If one should 
familiarize himself with the time-tables of the railways 
he would be able, by observing the nervous manner of 
the visitor from the suburbs, and consulting his watch, 
to say, with some degree of accuracy, whether the in- 
dividual hailed from Long Island, Westchester County, 
or New Jersey. This has vital bearing upon the real 
problems of the drama only in that in a measure it 
relieves New York city of responsibility for what is 
called New York’s theatrical taste. If New York’s 


interesting phase of the dramatic season, in so 


taste in plays and players does not on the surface 


Characteristics and Habits 


appear to be as discriminating as it should be, a calm 
further consideration of the subject is quite likely to 
show that the shortcomings are cosmopolitan in their 
nature, and no more local than the tariff is “a local 
issue.” The theatre of this city is a port of entry for 
all the human ships of the country, and if sporadic 
cases of diseased taste appear, Father Knickerbocker 
may not wholly bear the discredit until the time 
comes when a quarantine can be established against 
that which should be avoided. 


ARTORIALLY, the audiences of the year have 

been a spectacular delight. It has been worth 

one’s while to arrive at the theatre punctually 
merely to observe the wraps worn by women of fashion 
and others who have graced the orchestra chairs and . 
the boxes. Weare aware of at least two occasions when 
the creations that have majestically advanced a!ong 
the aisle ten minutes after the curtain rose have been 
of such beauty that one did not at all miss the com- 
plications of the play that were temporarily obscured 
by their advent. Such laces, such graceful draperies, 
such folds, such panne velvet raglans, could not be 
imagined by the mind of man, much less criticised. 
To be appreciated they must needs have been seen; 
and, to say the truth, they have proved the real re- 
ward of the virtue of the person who has hurried 
through a good dinner to Lo confronted with a long 
ante-act, to distinguish the first long wait from the 
later ones, known as entr’actes. Upon one occa- 
sion, noted in the pages of this periodical, the sar- 
torial qualities of the audience were educational. We 
refer to Miss de Wolfe’s production of “The Way of 
the World.” <A determined and successful effort was 
made to interest what is known as “ Society” in this 
production. The result was that a large number of 
people who have reduced clothes and how to wear 
them to a scientific basis were to be seen nightly at 
the playhouse in which Miss de Wolfe and her com- 
pany of players appeared. We had there an authori- 
tative, and therefore illuminating, exposition of how 
men and women should dress at the theatre, how their 
garments should be worn, not to mention other minor 
points of deportment which, prior to this opportunity. 
we could only guess at through the somewhat cold 
articles in the Ladies’. Fireside Journal and the Sun- 
day supplements. 


N manners the audiences of the winter have been 
I exceptional. A politer concourse of people, once 
they were assembled, is not to be found else- 
where. The men have been less inclined toward those 
between-the-act visits to the imaginary man outside 
than ever before, and the ladies, in the matter of the 
stage-obscuring hats, have reformed to such an ex- 
tent that the offenders against the rights of others 
have been those only who deliberately chose to show 
their lack of good-breeding. There has been a deal of 
late coming, but, as we have already stated, it is the 
manager who is responsible for this, not the play- 
goer. The play-goer has really no means of knowing 
when the play will begin. He is told by the adver- 
tisements, but these are more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Once the arbiters of our the- 
atrical destinies learn to run theif theatres as they 
should be run, this evil will correct itself. 

There is only one point upon which we would speak 
adversely to the audience in respect to its manners, 
and that is in reference to the lately acquired habit 
of the ladies who, scenting the end of the play near 
at hand, have invariably this winter utterly obliter- 
ated the stage at many a critical moment in such a 
fashion that the prospect has become a_ bewildering 
jumble of elbows, theatre hats, and hands jabbing 
hat-pins through ‘the creations of milliner and coif- 
feur. It is a sad fact that in the experience of the 
writer there has not been a last curtain during the 
season that has been without its dilution of hitherto 
well-concealed hats and well-managed elbows. That 
the often crucial scene of the play, the last, the fitting 
climax to an evening of entertainment, has invaria- 
bly been spoiled by a millinery eruption and a Vesu- 
vian uprising of elbows and hands armed to the teeth 
with hat-pins is the melancholy fact. That it need not 
be so is obvious. That it is so, we believe, means 
rather that the ladies have not realized the effect of 
their haste to make ready to depart than that they 
have consciously endeavored to shield from the public 
gaze the final tableau which occupies the stage. 
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Meissonier’s painting entitled “ Information,” reproduced herewith, is one of the 
notable canvases from the collection of W. H. Vanderbilt, loaned by Mr. George 
Vanderbilt to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It depicts with much spirit 
the French commander engaged in questioning a prisoner brought before him 
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Chimmie Fadden: The Little Duke’s Féte 


RENCH people is proper people. Dey don’t 
need no walking delegates to tell ’em to take 
a day off for deir healt. Listen: dey has a 
féte day for everyting dat happens, and some 
tings dat don’t. Every féte day means a 
blow-out, and what wit boithdays, wedding, 
and christening anniversities, of self and family, a 
Frenchman isn’t sawing much wood dat can’t ring in 
a féte day two or tree times a mont. Duchess says 
dat in France, where she moved from, a family wit a 
fair soicle of frens allows for to celebrate one féte day 
a week. On dose days all'hands drink so much petit 
bleu—dat’s blue wine—dey gets too strong to woik. 
“It’s a pity,” I says, “dat dey don’t have a few 
more and never woik at all,’ I says. ‘“‘ You can’t have 
too much of a good ting if it’s good,” says I. 
“ But,” says she, “ you have in English de proverb 
what say, ‘ All play and no woik make M’sieu ennuyé.’ ” 
Duchess always gets de horse before de cart when 
she tries to say dose English proverbs. 
“Ts dat what’s de matter wit Mr. 
ennuyé?” I says. 
Duchess laughs and says Mr. Paul is too busy to 
get dat complaint. 
“Tf he’s busy,” I says, 
What’s he busy about ?” 
“ He is busy being good,” says Duchess. 
“No need,” says I. 
“Mr. Paul is de_ best 
ting dat ever happened.” 
“He is busy — being 


Paul — dat 


“he hides his commotion. 


good, all de same,” says 
she. “He is never 
wicked, but he is bad 


most of de time.” 

“Say dat in American 
langwudge,” I says. 

“Tt is dis,” she 
“Mr. Paul must be good 
for to suit Miss Fannie. 
He has for her one grand 
passion.” 


Savs. 


“Sure,” I says. “ It’s 
great.” 
“And I tink,’ says 


Duchess, “ dat Miss Fan- 


nie have for him a _ re- 
gard sentimental; but 
she have put him on— 


what you say’? — proba 
tion. He is un enfant 
terrible. He is not bad be- 
cause he wants to be, but 
because he cannet help.” 
“ He should take some- 
ting for it,” I says. 
“Mon Dieu!” 
Duchess. ‘ Does he 
take tea every day!” 


says 


not 


But I was going to 
tell you about Little 
Duke’s christening féte. 


It was de limit, dough de 


kid himself wasn’t in it, 
being in bed. We has a 


new stable down to our 
place on de Sound, and 


de carriage room has 
hard-wood floor, “lectric 
lights, and all de delica- 
cies of de season. We 
hasn't moved de traps 
over from de old stable 
yet, and Duchess had her 
eye on dat room for a 


fete. 

When she gets her eye 
on a good ting it’s hers. 
Dat’s de way she got me. 


Well, she passes out a 

few side remarks about 

Little Duke’s féte day 

and de new trap room, 

and pretty soon Miss 

Fannie asks would she 

like to invite her frens to a féte in de carriage 
room. 


Duchess looks like she had de surprise of her life, 
but she nails de bargain quick. We sends out invites 
to our frens, French cooks and maids, and English 
butlers and second men from de swell houses in our 
neck of woods, but I sends a invite to me fren Kelly, 
de barkeep, so as he could fetch out me modder and 
Mrs. Murphy from town. 

We had petit bleu, dat Whiskers blowed us to, and 
sandwiches Maggie de house-maid and Duchess jollied 
out of de cook, so we was fixed fair, for fair, but 
for a while we was only a jump or two ahead of a 
frost. 

It all happened along wit dose dinky soivants put- 
ting on so much side. Honest, a new millionaire who'd 
just butted into Newport couldn’t been so haughty! 
My. my! And de French and English wouldn’t mix. 
I was feeling like I was in de ‘lectriec chaif waiting 
for dé current to be toined on. Duchess was all over 
de place, jollying everybody; but ice was forming 
faster dan she could warm tings. 

Loidies’ maids wouldn’t have notting to do wit sec- 
ond men, butlers was too good for house-maids—and 
dere we was! 

“What’s happened dese good people?” says Mrs. 
Murphy, who was over by de sandwich table doing a 
two-hand act, but wit her nose in de air. “ Will I 
sing ‘em ‘ Martin Halligan’s Aunt ’?” 

“Sing notting,” I says; “ will ve be after wantin’ 
to empty de house.” 

“Ideas lave land a punch on de jaw of dat butler 


wit de stiff back,” said Murphy. “ Dat might star-ret 


de fun, Chamsey. Say but de wor-red an’ I'll lay him 
flat wit wan punch.” 

“Tis a grand party you have, Chames,” says me mod- 
der. ‘‘ But can none of dese people talk at all?” she says. 
“ Dey is waiting for ping-pong to start,” I says. 

“Mon Dieu, Chames,” says Duchess, “ if we had less 
fashion we'd have more fun.” 
““Tt’s de same above and below stairs,” I says. 


“What’s doing, Chimmie?”’ says me fren Kel. “Is 
your frens all ambassadors to de coronation?” 

“Dey has blinkers on deir brains,” I says. 

“T wishes we had a few Rose-leafers here,” says 
Maggie. “Dis push is giving me cold feet. Mrs. 


Harding’s maid can play de piano. Start her at de 
iveries. 

But Widdy’s maid had stoige fright and couldn’t 
play. I was just going out and hang meself, when I 
pipes Widdy herself, and Mr. Paul, peeking in from 
de harness room.. Mr. Paul gives me de wink, I 
chases out, and he says was we having a funeral, or 
what. 

“Dey won't get started,” I says. 

“Til start ’em,” says he. 

He asks Widdy would she go to de piano, and play 
jigs for all she was wort. “In a minute!” says 
she. Den Mr. Paul says just as soon as Mrs. Harding 
hits de piano I was to take Maggie and he'd take: Mrs. 





““Telephone to Mr. Paul,’”? says Murphy, when we was alone 


Murphy, and we'd give ‘em a dance dat would break 
de ice. 

Did it? Well, well! 

Widdy hits de piano a crack, and ice begins melting 
right dere. I hooks Maggie, and says, “If ever you 
danced on de sidewalk of Cherry Hill,” I says, “ get 
busy wit me now.” 

Mr. Paul slides over to Murphy like she was de belle 
of a real ball, and he says, “ Madam,” says he, “I 
did not neglect me opportunities when I was in col- 
lege,” he says. 

“ What learned you?” says she. 

“J learned to dance a barn-door jig like a native 
of County Cork. Will you try me?” he says. 

‘Horoo!” says Murphy. She squares off to him, 
elbows kimbo, dey sides and backs till dey gets in time, 
and den—well, say, it was de best dat ever happened. 
Maggie and me done sidewalk steps all over de floor, 
and Widdy trun.a shock into de piano dat touched 
off de feet .of de whole bunch. Kelly grabs Widdy’s 
maid, and dey, does French quadrille steps, and in 
tree seconds de whole bunch was dancirtg and singing 
to beat a Webberfield end-of-act, except me modder— 
and she was patting, at dat. 

I knowed tings was all right, den, for a pleasant 
evening, and when me and Maggie couldn’t step no 
more we butted into de soicle around Murphy and 
Mr. Paul. Murphy’s Irish was up, and she’d pass out 
a Corkonian yell, and Mr. Paul would hand it back: 
Widdy was doing tings all up and down de keys, and 
near falling off her chair laughing; but, p’chee, just 
den I see Whiskers and Miss Fannie trough de harness- 
room door! I was on dat if Miss Fannie didn’t know 


why Mr. Paul was doing his stunts dat she’d tink it 
was more of his getting gay wit Wily Widdy, and | 
was wishing I could trun him out before anyting 
woise happened. But someting happened. Wit a 
grand-stand rally Murphy and Mr. Paul finished, and 
at de same time Widdy gives all de keys, black and 
white, a tump to once, and whirls around on de stool, 
hands up, and yells, “ I’m dead!” but laughing at Mr. 
Paul at de same time. 

“Nonsense!” says Mr. Paul, and grabs Widdy and 
waltzes her up to de end of de room and back like a 
hurry-call ambulance. I pipes Miss Fannie. She gets 
red, takes Whiskers’ arm, and—exit! 

Well, de féte was all right, but de next day dere 
was someting dat wasn’t. When Mr. Paul calls I 
happens to take his card. ‘ Not at home,” says Miss 
Fannie, and goes on wit her fancy woik dat is never 
done. 

When I says * Not at home” to Mr. Paul he looks 
like I’d passed him out a jolt in de jaw. 

Say, I'd give a toe to tell him to chase in and tell 
Miss Fannie how tings happened, but of course I 
couldn’t. He strolls off, and pretty soon I seen him 
driving to de station. 

“ What’s to be done?” I says to Duchess. 

“ Notting,” says she. 

“Tell Miss Fannie how it was,” T says. 

“ And lose me place for 
me impudence,” says she. 

Say, for a couple of 
days I felt like I’d stole 
de spoons, so I makes up 


me mind to get tings 
straight if I got de 
bounce for it. I sends 


for Murphy on de quiet, 
and tells her to see Miss 
Fannie — what she often 
does, about some poor 
folks dat Murphy keeps 
track of for Miss Fannie 
—and get in a woid to 
put Miss Fannie wise on 
de game. She tumbles, 
and I tells Miss Fannie 
she’d called. 

Murphy tells her yarn 
about her list of sick 
and hungries, and when 
she’d got what would do 
’em good she says, “I'd 
been up befoor now, dar- 
lint, on’y,” she says, “I’ve 
been dat helped be Mr. 


Paul. He’s coming down 
to see some of your fa- 
vorites dis very after- 
noon.” 

“Indeed?” says Miss 
Fannie. 


“Yes,” says Murphy; 
“he do be wor-rking wit 
me all day, dough he’s 
dat tired, poor man, wit 
de dancing he done for to 
help out de fight for 
Chimmie’s kid.” 

“ De fight ? — oh, féte,” 
says Miss Fannie. 

“ De same,” says Mur- 
phy. “ Chimmie seen dat 
de féte was a black frost, 
so he hunts up Mr. Paul 
and asks him would he 
star-rt tings.” 

“Oh, Chames 
says Miss Fannie. 

* He did, darlint,” says 
Murphy. “Mr. Paul 
says sure, if he could get 
you to help, and whiles 
Chimmie was looking for 
you Mrs. Harding hap- 
pens along, and she saia 
she’d help, and—” 

“T tink I’d better go into town wit you dis after- 
noon,” says Miss Fannie. 

“De saints bless yez, darlint,” says Murphy. “ Vl 
wait in de housekeeper’s room till yez send for me,” she 
says, giving me de wink to follow. 

“Telephone to Mr. Paul,” says Murphy, when we 
was alone, “and have him to my rooms at four 
o'clock.” 

Say, I got a move on for fair; at four I had Miss 
Fannie at Murphy’s, and dere was Mr. Paul, looking 
surprised to see us. He says notting for an hour, only 
about deir slum woik, and at last Miss Fannie says, 
“Papa is in town, and is to take me to dinner. I 
tink he would like to have you dine wit us,” she 
says. 

“T never was so hungry in me life!” says Mr. 
Paul. 

When he gets me alone he says, 
as I needs to know. Quick!” he says. 
no hurry! What! 

I gives him de lay-out short and sweet; den I says 
—I had to say it, or explode—* It’s all right to leave 
me to square tings, sir,’ I says, “ but look out dat 
some mug don’t queer you, instead of square you 
wit Miss Fannie, one of dese days when you has a 
faint heart.” 

“You are impertinent, Chames—but interesting,” 
he says. ‘ How would you like to be my valet?” he 
says. 

“To de limit!” I says, “if I didn’t have to leave 
Miss Fannie.” 

“For your sake, IJ] see if dat can’t be arranged,” 
he says. 


did?” 


“ 


“ Explain as much 
He wasn’t in 
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The Inheritance 


HE building once occupied by Bill Pickett 

as a saloon stands ou a corner of Thurber 

Street, directly opposite a wide, vacant lot. 

Next door is an ice-office, with a wood-yard 

adjoining, and on beyond, to the further 

end of the block, the street is fringed with 
little story-and-a-half cottages. 

The idea of “ running a saloon” came to him as an 
inspiration.. From the evening of the opening, when 
oyster soup was served free to the boys all around, 
until the end, Pickett’s place was popular, chiefly so, 
however, owing to Bill’s association with the political 
destinies of the ward. 

In due course of time, under such circumstances, the 
place came to see curious and varied sights, as, for 
instance, that of two men rolling over and over on the 
floor and slashing at each other with knives because 
a third man, whom neither knew, had been elected to 
Congress from Nevada. Then there was the night that 
long lingered in the memory of habitués as “ the night 
the Governor called.” It was after he had addressed a 
large audience in the western end of the city, where 
he had proclaimed amidst great applause that if he 
could not be elected without the aid of the bottle he 
preferred not to be elected at all. Dropping in at 
Pickett’s place, later on, he had set about buying 
drinks for every one in the room, and had con- 
tinued to do so until five o’clock in the morning, 
the policeman on the beat innocently walking up 
and down outside meanwhile, having “ received 
instructions ” from headquarters. 

Of such nighis I might write, but I am writing 
of another. 

As it was, Bill Pickett, fat of body and coarse 
of feature, with a bald head, and sacks under 
his eyes, leaned over his bar, his thick, chubby 
hands pressed against the polished surface, palm 
down. 

* We'll all have one on the house,” he said, and 
his beady eyes half shut to accommodate the up- 
ward curve of his mouth as it bent into a grin? 

The men in front gave up their positions and 
attitudes of lounging, and straightening, faced 
him. 

The man behind the bar drew the beer into 
thick stone mugs, and combed off the foam; then 
he slid the mugs along the bar, and set out two 
chuggy bottles and four smaller glasses, two of 
which he first filled with ice-water from the 
pitcher at the end of the cigar-counter. 

* Here’s to you, Bill.” 

“And the party, Jake. Why didn’t you say 
the party?” 

“Your success.” 

“ Health and prosperity.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen; my regards.” 

Several of the men had not taken their glasses 
from the bar, when the door to the street opened, 
then closed. Around the corner of the hanging 
screen came a boy of twenty years, possibly. 

Pickett lowered his glass. Looking beyond the 
men at the boy, he exclaimed, ‘* Whattin hell 
d’you want?” 

The drinkers followed his gaze. ‘“ Why, it’s 
Slimmy,” said one. 

“Sure, that’s right. How are you, Slimmy?”’ 

The boy was speaking. “I been up t’ th’ 
house,” he said; “ ma’s worse. Doc Green’s there, 
an’ tol’ me t’ tell you you’d better come right 
up.” 

Most of the eyes in the room were turned back 
upon Pickett. He came around from behind the 
har and advanced towards the boy. The latter 
slouched nearer the screen one step. Then he 
nonchalantly crossed to the end of the bar. The 
light fell upon his face, lined and freckled. He 
took off his greasy cap and scratched his un- 
combed head. Leaning against the rail, the toe 

of his right foot resting across the ankle of his 
other, he said, simply, “ You goin’?” 

There was no emotion, no passion, barely any 
semblance of interest in his tone. 

Pickett stood there in the middle of the floor a 
moment, his forehead furrowed, as though he 
were thinking. No one spoke nor shifted his 
position. Then the proprietor said, “ You go back an’ 
tell em I’m comin’ soon’s I ean close up.” 5 

The boy replaced his cap and pulled it down over his 
eyes. “I wasn’t goin’ back,” he said. 

“TI den’t give a dam whether you was or not—you 
are now! And you’re goin’ t’ tell th’ Doce— Who 
went for th’ Doe?” 

“Miss Johnson.” The boy was at the corner of the 
screen, 

_ “You git up there, jus’ as fast as you e’n go,” his 
father shouted. 

The slamming of the street door was the answer. 

Pickett muttered an oath, then said, aloud, to the 
men: “ Well, boys, I guess I’ll have to close up. You 
heard what the boy said.” 

Jake was the first to speak. “I didn’t know your 
wife was sick, Bill. How long’s she been sick?’ he 
asked, as he buttoned his coat. 

“ Couple o’ years—consumption.” 

Riley nodded. It was consumption a doctor had 
told him he had. 

“ Bill, I’m sorry for you,” said the man called Frank, 
with a pitiful attempt at a sympathetic tone. 

Pickett turned out the lights in the rear of the 
room. 

“Too bad you got t’ shut up so early,” said a voice 
from behind the screen. 

Two other jets were turned out, and the light over 
the cigar-counter was lowered. 

“Goin’ t’ walk up, Bill?” asked Riley, as all the 
party emerged into the cold air. 

“Naw; Ill take a car.” 


” 





The death of Bill Pickett’s wife threw Bill Pickett’s 
son completely upon the town. Before that.he had 
been moderately sure of a place to sleep—at least in 
the shed, where his father would not see him; but now 
even the shed was closed upon him, for his father saw 
to the locking of its door each night. In her day his 
mother had left it open for him. Although Bill would 
have naught of his son, when by chance the two did 
meet, the father never failed to impress upon the boy’s 
mind that he still remained his father; and he bossed 
him with true parental harshness. 

In reality Slimmy had had no home since his little 
indiscretion while in the employ of the parcel-delivery 
company. He was a wagon-driver, and one week his 
collections proved short in the sum of four dollars. 
Before the. charge of embezzlement those four dollars 
assumed the proportions of a great fortune—the en- 
tire surplus, the total gold reserve of a bank.. Arrest, 
trial, conviction, a sentence of six months, and the 
eternal damnation of his father were the wages of that 
sin. On his release from the house of correction Slim- 
my never worked regularly at anything. 

Moreton, the Butterick Square Moreton, appeared 
on the scene at this time in the garb of a good Samar- 
itan of a strange class. He offered Slimmy a bed in 
the cellar of his establishment. Slimmy accepted the 








“A thousand!” The words were gurgled 


housing. He swept out the floor above each morning. 
In actual payment for the work he received numerous 
drinks, and whatever might happen to be left of the 
free lunch at the end of the serving-hour. Occasion- 
ally this would prove to be three or four thin, trans- 
parent disks of bologna sausage, a pickle or two, and 
ten or a dozen slices of rye bread. More often, how- 
ever, nothing would be left but the pickles, augmented 
possibly by a radish or two or a quarter of an onion. 
During this period Bill Pickett never interfered with 
his son, nor Slimmy with his father. 

One night the boy was arrested on suspicion. A 
watch had been stolen from, the pocket of a man who 
stepped into Blaney’s place for a last drink before go- 
ing home. Slimmy was known to have been in front 
of the bar at the time. The night sergeant at the cen- 
tral station questioned him closely, and the officer who 
had made the arrest assisted in searching him, but 
as no watch was found upon his person he was re- 
leased. Four days later, however, a certain trans- 
action was carried on in an East Side alley between 
Slimmy and an Italian fruit-vender. The negotia- 
tions resulted in Slimmy becoming the possessor of 
six dollars and the Italian of a gold filled watch. 

During this period of general idleness the boy oc- 
casionally picked up a dime or a quarter for carry- 
ing a note, and once or twice he was given “a night- 
hawk ” by Thompson, the liveryman at the lower end 
of Thompson Street, who also pressed him into ser- 
vice at a funeral’ now and again. Thompson was a 
silent partner in the firm of Green & Company, un- 
dertakers. 


By Karl Edwin Harriman 


It was on a nasty night in midwinter that Slimmy 
learned of a loss that meant hardly as much to him 
as would have the loss of his second pair of trousers 
hanging on a peg against the damp wall of Moreton's 
cellar. Officer Sullivan informed him of his father’s 
death. Slimmy was drinking a short whiskey at the 
end of the bar in Swartz’s saloon at the time. 

* Seen th’ old man to-day?” the officer asked, indif- 
ferently. 

“Whose? Mine?” inquired the boy. 

“ Yes.” 

* Naw, I ’ain’t seen him.” 

“Thought not,” the officer continued. “ And what's 
more, you won’t—alive—unless you duck up there 
now. Come by th’ place a little while ago, seen it 
shut, and made inquiries. Met Doe Slosson, or Saw 
son, or something like that, on the stairs, an’ he said 
th’ old man ’d had a stroke.” 

The boy grinned. “ Aw, g’wan! Quit yer kiddin’,” 
he said. 

* Well, if you don’t believe me, jus’ go up and see 
fer yersel’.” The boy’s brow contracted until two lit 
tle grooves appeared above his nose. He relighted a 
half-burned cigarette that he had laid on the bar when 
he took up his glass. 

Slimmy turned to the bartender. “ Bill,” he said, 

“did you hear anythin’ ’bout the ol’ man dyin’? 
On th’ level, now, Bill, did y’?” 

“Mr. Sullivan here wouldn't kid you “bout #t, 
Slimmy,” replied the bartender. “Why don't 
you go up an’ see for yourself? *Tain’t far.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, then said, with 
a certain note of determination in his voice: 
“Well, [ll go up, but if yuse fellers been kiddin’ 
me, I won’t do a t’ing t’ yuse. Yeh hear me!” 

As he approached his father’s saloon, next the 
wood and ice office, Slimmy saw that the officer 
had not “kidded” him—at least not so far as 
outer appearances went. He found the bar door 
locked. He opened the street door of the upper 
flat and ascended the narrow stairs. He pushed 
open a door at the top and entered the room. 
On a bed that stood back against the side wall 
lay a still form under a sheet. Just then Mrs. 
Casey, the scrub-woman, came into the room from 
a rear apartment. The boy noticed that her eyes 
were red.. The crimson rims of them were ap- 
parent in the yellow light with which the single 
gas-bracket illuminated the room. 

The woman started at sight of him, and 
smothered a little ery. 

“ How'd yez git in?” she asked. 

‘“ Walked in. How'd y’ s’pose?” 

The woman went over by the head of the bed. 
The boy stood at the foot. 

* When’d he die?” he asked. 

“*Bout an hour ago,” she replied. Then she 
fell to weeping. “ An’ it wor a good man he 
wuz,” she sniffled. 

She didn’t look up to see the grim smile that 
twisted the boy’s mouth at that. 

* Anybody here?” he asked. 

The woman wiped her eyes and nose on her 
apron and ceased weeping. “ His new bartinder 
brut ’im up wi’ Riley,” she answered. ‘“ They 
laid him right in here. Thin the bartinder 
wint out t’ luk fur Docther Carson. He said, ez 
soon ez he seen yer pa, thot he’ w’u'dn’t live a 
nour, an’ he didn’t.” 

“Where they all gone now?” 

“The new bartinder’s gone t’ notify th’ sicrity 
iv th’ Knights.” 

‘“* What?” . 

*T sez th’ new bartinder’s gone t’ tell th’ lodge 
thot yer pa belongs t’.” 

His father’s membership in a certain society 
of Romish importance had hitherto been un- 
known to the son. 

“ Priest been here?” he asked. 

“Iv coorse. Who d’ye s’pose seen t’ thim can- 
dles ?” 

The boy had not observed the tapers burning 
at the head of the bed. 

* Did he git here ’fore he died?” 

* Jes afure.” 

“When’s th’ fun’ral?” 

“ Father Kelly said on Thoorsday.’ 

“ Church?” 

“Yis.” And thereupon the woman began to cry 
again. 

The boy felt that he had heard from her all that she 
knew of his father’s death. He made to move towards 
the door. Mrs. Casey raised her head. “ Where yez 
goin’?” she asked. 

“Oh, I dun’no’.” 

“Why don’t yez stay here till after the funeral, 
er till th’ new bartinder gits back? He kin tell yez 
all about how it happined.” 

“What I wanta know anything *bout th’ funeral 
fer? I’m goin’.” 

The door swung to, half-way, behind him. The 
woman, sitting at the head of the dead man, heard 
his footfalls on the stairs, and then the bang of the 
outer door as it was pulled shut. 

“ Well, wuz he kiddin’?” asked Swartz’s bartender, 
as Slimmy slouched back into the saloon after an 
absence of an hour. The bartender glanced along the 
line of faces across the bar from him. 

“Nope,” was the reply. “He wuzn’t kiddin’. 
Dead sure he wuz, tho’. Gimme a short whiskey,” and 
the boy laid a nickel on the polished board. 

“It ain’t seemin’ t’? ’noy you much,” observed the 
bartender, as he set out a chuggy bottle with a red 
label, and a little glass. 

“T should say not!” 

The liquor was swallowed at a gulp, and Slimmy 
shambled to the end of thé bar and made himself a 
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sendwich out of two crackers and a piece of sausage 
the size of a dollar. - 

“ Goin’ t’ th’ funeral?” The boy’s disinterestedness 
was fascinating to the bartender—likewise was it aid- 
mirable. 

‘IT dun’no’.” 

“Well, what d’ye think o’ that?” The bartender 
grinned. Slimmy’s stock had risen innumerable points 
in his mind. 

“Did he leave you anythin’?” 

Slimmy’s hand, with which he was conveying half 
his sandwich to his mouth, fell. He turned part way 
around and stared at the moon-faced bartender, won- 
deringly. 

“ Wuzn’t nobody else t’ leave it to, wuz they?” the 
latter continued. ‘He owned his place, didn’t he, 
an’ th’ fot?” 

It was then that Slimmy remembered having been 
told by his mother one evening that his father’s place 
was his own—all but the fixtures and the stock. They 
belonged to a certain brewery. 

“T never thought of it,” he said, slowly, and tossed 
that half of his sandwich into a convenient cuspidor. 

“It wouldn’t be hard t’ fin’ out,” the bartender sug- 
gested. 

“ How'd IT fin’ out?” 

The bartender had served the customers standing 
there. Now he came down to the end where Siimmy 
stood and talked to him in an undertone. 

“Go see a lawyer,” he said. “ He'd fin’ out quick 
*nuff. Any lawyer ‘Il fin’ out, jus’ fer th’ speculation. 
Tell him all about it. If you draw anythin’ pay him: 
if you don’t—well, you ain’t nothin’ out, are y’?” 
And the bartender grinned again. 

Slimmy thought of the police-court lawyer who had 
offered him his services in defence when he had ap- 
peared in the embezzlement case. 

“T know one,” he said. 

And he thereupon resolved to go over to the police 
court in the morning and. look 
up the voluntary friend of a 
former day. 

He clambered up the steps of 
the Municipal Building bright 
and early next morning. Among 
the legal hangers-on of the court 
—vultures awaiting human ecar- 
rion—he recognized the man he 
sought. Catching his eye after 
many attempts, he jerked his 
head towards the door, and turn- 
ing, left the room. The ferret- 
eyed lawyer followed him into 
the corridor. The two shook 
hands there, and then Slimmy 
told his story. At the conclu- 
sion the lawyer wrinkled his 
brow wisely for a moment, and 
then said: “Come over Wednes- 
day and I'll tell you about it. 
I'll look it up this afternoon.” 

Slimmy did not know that the 
law requires a year in which to 
advertise for debts. The lawyer 
knew this, and, further, he knew 
that an heir may sign away all 
his probable interests in a prop- 
erty the instant he becomes an 
heir, provided the one into whose 
hands he passes the heritage 
feels equal to the risks of the 
debts the dead man may have 
left. Bill Pickett had made no 
‘will. The lawyer learned this, 
and more. He learned that there 
were no very large bills out- 
standing against the estate. 
Pickett’s title in the little property was clear. Al- 
lowing no time to elapse between his investigation and 
seeing Slimmy again, he searched for the boy, unable 
to patiently wait until the appointed hour on Wednes- 
day. He found him in Butterick Place, and suggested 
that they walk over to the police court together. 

“It’s yours,” he said—*the property. No encum- 
brance whatever. Leastwise I don’t know that there 
is. but you can’t always tell. The brewery’s movin’ 
out the stock to-day. You can go over and take pos- 
session if you want to.” 

“What I wanta take possession fer?” Slimmy 
grinned. “ Say!"—and a certain light seemed to spring 
into his eyes—** can’t you sell it jus’ as tis?” 

It was some such query as this that the lawyer 
had hoped—in fact, had expected—would be made. * 

“T see,” he said; “you want me to act as your 
agent to effect a sale of the property. Is that it?” 

“Yeh, that’s right,” replied the boyg 

Obviously the lawyer was amused by something. 
He laughed outright. . " 

“What yeh laughin’ at?” asked Slimmy. 

His attorney eyed him intently as he replied: “I 
was just laughin’ to think what a little bit property 
in that section brings. Have you any idea what yours 
is worth?” and the smile vanished from the eyes and 
left in them a cold, steely glitter. ‘ 

Slimmy considered. They were standing on the low- 
er step of, the Municipal Building. He kicked the 
heel of one shoe with the toe of the other. He pushed 
his cap over one ear and scratched his head. “1 
dun’no’,” he said, finally. “ Worth a couple of hun- 
dred, ain’t it?” 

“That's just about the figure.” The beady eyes 
looked square into those of the boy. The lawyer took 
a little knife out of his pocket, and opening it, be- 
gan to clean his finger-nails. “So you’ll sell for a 
couple o’ hundred, will you?” he asked. 

“Sure, if you can’t git more,” was the answer. “I 
don’t want th’ dam place.” 

The man snapped his knife shut and thrust it back 
into his pocket. ‘ Well, I'll see about it in the morn- 
ing.” he said. “ Come over here about four o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. Ill meet you here on the steps 
at four o'clock.” 





“Well, how “bout it?” inquired Swartz’s bartender 
that evening, as Slimmy entered the saloon. 
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; “Get th” prop'ty a’ right,” replied Slimmy. And 
on the strength of his sudden proprietorship Slimmy 
had no trouble in acquiring four drinks on credit. 

As he lingered over the last, Swartz himself ap- 
proached him, holding out a fat hand, covered with a 
‘moss of reddish hair to the second joints of the fin- 
gers. “I hear th’ old man lef’ you his place, Slimmy,” 
he said. 

Slimmy looked up. “ Who tol’ y’?” he asked. 

“Never min’ who tol’ me. I heard it,” Swartz went 
on. “ Didn’t know but what you might wanta dis- 
pose of it—” 

“*Nother feller’s got it now,” replied the boy, indif- 
ferently. 

“Sold yer rights, have you?” inquired Swartz 
further. 

“Yeh; ‘nother feller’s takin’ charge of it.” 

The next afternoon Slimmy met the lawyer on the 
steps of the Municipal Building at the appointed hour. 
The latter smiled radiantly as the boy approached. 
“Can sell out for two hundred and twenty-five,” he 
said, when Slimmy halted before him. “ Got the coin 
right with me. All you got to do is sign these papers,” 
and he exhibited two sheets of foolscap, half covered 
with writing. 

Not allowing time for a word from his client, he 
took him by the arm. “Come on into the hall,” he 
said. “I got a fountain-pen. You can sign ’em right 
here.” And the two passed beyond the swinging door 
into the corridor of the building. The boy took the 
pen, and holding the paper against the wall, perpen- 
dicular, wrote his name on the line designated by the 
slim forefinger of his attorney. Then the latter drew 
from an inner pocket a roll of bills, mostly tens and 
fives. He counted them, up to two hundred, before the 
spreading eyes of Slimmy; the rest—twenty-five dol- 
lars in fives, which he also counted, he withheld. 

“T guess that’s about the right commission, ain’t 
it?” he asked. 





‘*Champagne fer everybody in th’ house”’ 


“Oh, that’s all right,” was the reply—* that’s all 
right.” Slimmy squeezed the roll of bills into his 
pocket. 

Thus did the property once owned by Bill Pickett 
fall into ‘the possession of Mr. James Cleaver, attor- 
ney—for so read the sign on the door of his little 
bare office in the Epsom Building. 

As Slimmy turned to leave, Cleaver called after 
him: ‘¢1f you ever have any more business, don’t for- 
get-me ”—and he strolled along the corridor, his face 
wreathed in smiles. 


“ You didn’t tell me what you got for the property?” 
said Swartz that evening, as Slimmy Pickett lingered 
at the lunch-counter. 

“Two hundred,” was the reply from a mouth filled 
with radish and cracker. 

“What!” Swartz screamed. His face assumed the 
color of an over-ripe tomato. “ What! You don’t mean 
to say— Well, if that— Say, did you sell your rights 
in that piece o’ property for two hundred dollars?” 

“Sure; why not? I didn’t want it,” was the naive 
rejoinder. 

“Well, for the love of God!” exclaimed Swartz. 
“ Why, I was willing to offer you a thousand!” 

Slimmy wheeled quickly. His face had taken on an 
ashy, greenish paleness. His lower jaw relaxed, and 
a mouthful of half-chewed eracker fell out upon the 
floor. 

“A thousand!” The words were gurgled. “ A theu- 
sand!” 

Swartz had been completely floored by Slimmy’s con- 
fession. He couldn’t speak. He stared dazedly at the 
bey. as he came towards him, sliding. 

“Did you say a thousand?” The words were spoken 
in a voice that whined piteously. 

“ That’s what I said.” Swartz turned away and be- 
gan talking with a stranger at the end of the bar. 
Slimmy noticed that every now and then the stran- 
ger would glance around Swartz’s head at him. 

The game that he had been made the victim of be- 
came as apparent to him, of a sudden, as the electric 
light hanging there above the bar. A flame of re- 
venge flared in his mind. His eyes for the nonce took 
on a gleam of wolfish intensity. He pulled the visor 
of his cap low over his forehead and hurried out of 
the place. 

A determination had formed, set, and solidified in 


his mind. In three minutes he pushed open the door 
of Burmeister’s saloon across the street, and entered. 

*Whattel it be?” asked the bartender suavely, not, 
however, without a certain note of distrust, as well 
as sarcasm, in his voice. 

‘Champagne fer everybody in th’ house.” 

The bartender gasped. The dozen or fifteen men who 
sat around little tables, sipping beer out of stone mugs, 
looked up. Some of them straightened in their chairs, 
but more smiled wearily as they noted the appearance 
of him who had given the order. 

The bartender had not moved. “ Well, git a move on 
y’; I got the price,” exclaimed the boy, at the same 
time laying out upon the bar two ten-dollar bills and 
a five. Three or four of the drinkers rose and came 
over near him. None of them knew him. He glanced 
at them indifferently. The bartender, first gathering 
in the money, turned to the ice-box. Shortly the 
popping of corks broke the stillness that had settled 
— the room. Men raised sparkling glasses to their 

ips. 

“ Here’s to you!” several of them shouted. 

“ Tell us who you be,” one man called. 

The boy lowered the glass that he held by its spin- 
dling stem. “I’m Slimmy Pickett,” he answered, 
harshly, “ and the —— sucker that ever hit th’ booze. 
Drink hearty!” 

That was the beginning. 

In Thornton’s saloon, an hour later, an amazed bar- 
tender was asked to change a fifty-dollar bill, thrust at 
him across the mahogany bar by Slimmy Pickett—the 
same Slimmy Pickett who, two weeks before, had come 
in one morning, shaking and with chattering teeth, 
and begged the blessed privilege of sweeping ont for 
one—just one—drink of whiskey. The bartender car- 
ried the bill down to the end of the bar and scruti- 
nized it closely under the electric light. He held it 
up between the globe and his eyes, then rubbed it, 
feelingly, between his thumb and forefinger as a man 
tests the texture of cloth in a 
tailor’s shop. Finally he de- 
cided that the bill was genuine, 
for he sprung the drawer of the 
cash - register and selected five 
five-dollar bills, two tens, a one, 
and two twos, which he spread 
out on the bar before the pa- 
tient Slimmy. 

“Musta made a killin’, Slim- 
my,” he observed. 

Young Pickett took no heed of 
the remark. 

‘Ask ’em what they’re goin’ 
t’ have,” he said. As the bar- 
tender hesitated, blankly, he re- 
peated: “ Ask th’ gang what they 
want —all of ’em. Don’t miss 
any.” Whereupon the scene al- 
ready described as having oc- 
curred in Burmeister’s was re- 
enacted here. Slimmy waited 
only long enough to pay into the 
hands of the bartender ten dol- 
lars and thirty cents. With no 
further attack upon the line of 
saloons in that immediate neigh- 
borhood, he sought at once his 
lodge in Moreton’s cellar. And 
the balance of the night he slept 
the sleep of one who rests upon 
the consciousness of deeds well 
done. 


The next morning a boy who 
distributed around him the odor 
of stale liquor, and wearing 
clothes old and shabby, entered a 

store wherein were sold clothing and the lesser articles 
of man’s adornment. To the gray-haired person who 
accosted him he expressed a desire to look at “ some 
suits.” 

“*Ain’t yeh got nothin’ better?” he said to the 
cierk who held up for his inspection a set of wearing 
apparel marked ten dollars. ‘Then he added, “ Gimme 
th’ bes’ yeh got.” 

He was conducted to a heavily laden table at the 
rear of the store. Innumerable suits were jerked from 
the various piles and spread out before him on another 
table. Without the slightest hesitation he selected a 
coat and waistcoat marked thirty dollars, after the 
salesman had informed him that they were the most 
expensive in the stock. A pair of -fourteen - dollar 
trousers were folded in with the coat. 

“*Where’s th’ under-clothes, now?” the boy asked. 

A counter rear the door was pointed out. “ Cot- 
ton, wool, or silk?” inquired a clerk, turning to the 
shelves behind him to hide the grin that had supple- 
mented the question. 

“Guess silk ‘Il do.” 

The light blue that was decided upon necessitated 
the further expenditure of ten dollars. 

“ Now gimme a white shirt an’ a collar an’ a neck- 
tie an’ a pair of cuffs.” These articles were immediate- 
ly forth-coming. 

““T guess I need a hat, too.” 

A round hat of recent London manufacture was 
quite as easily provided for. It was only instinct that 
prompted Slimmy to whistle when the clerk informed 
him of the price, for he took the hat. “I guess you’d 
better not do that up. VIll wear it,” he said. 

He thrust his old peaked cap into a pocket. 

“ Where’s th’ shoes?” 

He was turned over to another salesman. Patent- 
leather pleased him. He was fitted. 

Now that his last purchase had been made, Slimmy 
counted the money that still was left him. There were 
twelve silver dollars, a dollar bill, two dimes, and a 
nickel. Loading his arms with the various bundles 
that he had accumulated within the hour, he hurried 
back to Moreton’s cellar. He entered by the alley door. 
He threw all the parcels into a barrel, and drew a 
tattered bit of carpet over the top. Then he reissued 
into the daylight for a shave, which having been ob- 
tained, he went back. 

Two hours later a young man, dressed in the fash- 
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ion of the moment, though wearing his 
clothes in a manner that bespoke their 
newness as well as their novelty to him, 
emerged from the alley at the rear of 
Moreton’s saloon, into Cleveland Street. 
He stood there a moment and looked up 
and down. The hands of a clock in the 
window of a jewelry-shop across marked 
the hour of noon. Men hurried by, and 
rushed into and out of restaurants. News- 
boys were crying the early editions of the 
afternoon papers. The young man drew 
several pieces of money out of a pocket 
in his trousers and counted them. Re- 
placing them, he set off. down the street 
towards a huge hotel that prided itself 
on the aristocracy of its patronage. At 
the café door the young man hesitated. 
Then, as though having pulled up his 
courage, he entered. A waiter led him to 
a chair before a table covered with snowy 
damask and furnished with glittering 
glass and silver. 

Before long the same young man came 
out into the street again. The bottle of 
claret that he had taken with his dinner 
sent a glow to his cheeks and a lustre to 
his eyes. Served first, he had drunk it 
all before eating. He walked with a slight 
unsteadiness for half a block, and then 
shrugging his shoulders, he proceeded in 
a straight line. As it happened, the 
straight line led direct to the doorway 
of “ Darrell’s Buffet.”” Therein the young 
man seated himself at a table and or- 
dered a glass of liquor. Afterward he 
counted his money again. Another “ buf- 
fet” was visited. A strange girl with 
yellow hair and cold blue eyes, whom he 
chanced to meet there, importuned him 
to buy her a drink. He complied readi- 
ly. The young man for the remainder 
of the day shunned all his former haunts. 
The falling night witnessed him stagger 
into the great, glaring bar of Thomas 
Carver, appropriately called “The Mint.” 
Leaning heavily against the counter, he 
ordered. whiskey, thickly. Three glasses 
of the brown fluid were drunk in rapid 
succe ssion. 

Kleven o’elock had struck in the towers 
When the door of “The Mint ” was open- 
ed snd the young man tottered out upon 
tle pavement. A drizzling rain was fall- 
ing. He held back his head and looked 
up at the black sky. The drops fell upon 
his face, upon the drooping lids of his 
deaiened eyes. The effort dizzied him. 
He staggered, reached out to clutch, 
closed on air, and fell forward, off the 
cur), upon the wet asphalt that reflect- 
ed the lights like a blackened mirror. 
Fo. a moment he lay there. Slowly he 

d himself, first to one knee, and then 
4g ‘the other. With another effort he 
stood upon, his feet. His clothes dripped 
th: slimy mud, the thick, greasy slime of 
the street. The brim of his hat was bro- 
ke: in front, and drooped. There was 
mit in the hair on the right side of his 
hed. He wiped his sticky hands on the 


























legs of his trousers. He glided undulat- 
ingly down the street, and deviously turn- 
ed several corners. At the fifth he pulled 
up. An electric light, far ahead, glowed 
before a vacant lot. 

All at once the boy chuckled, and set 
off again. He half ran, stumbling up that 
side street toward the glowing light. A 
policeman across the way, walking in the 
shadow of the trees, watched him nar- 
rowly. A half-block ahead two red lan- 
terns showed where pavers had left off 
work. <A load of cedar blocks had been 
piled up there on the curb. Still further 
ahead the electric light winked and 
blinked, and shone full in at the lower 
window of a squat two-story building of 
brick, adjoining a coal and ice office. 

The policeman across the way still fol- 
lowed in the shadow of the trees. 

Arriving at the pile of blocks, the boy 
stooped and picked one up. He mumbled 
to himself as he hurried along. He pass- 
ed the vacant lot. He went out into the 
middle of the cross-street. He stopped 
there. He staggered and almost fell. 
Then he braced himself by planting one 
foot well behind the other. He raised 
an arm. The hand clutched a_paving- 
block. The arm was swung. The block 
shot forward. There was a crash. Bro- 
ken glass rattled on the pavement. The 
block fell to the floor of the building, in- 
side the wide window. 

A hand settled upon the boy’s shoulder. 
He wrenched weakly. There was a strug- 
gle, then the clack sound as when a hard 
substance is struck by a harder. The boy 
did not feel himself dragged to the patrol- 
box, nor yet thrust into the wagon. At 
the station he gave his name mechanical- 
ly. He was still too dazed to understand 
what the officer said who made the ar- 
rest. He did not note the smiles of the 
loiterers in the sergeant’s office at his 
bedraggled appearance. He _ submitted 
passively to the search of his person, made 
by the sergeant himself, and said nothing 
when a single five-cent piece was found in 
the right-hand lower pocket of his waist- 
coat. 

Then he was pushed into a cell. 

When the name “ Pickett” was called 
in police court the next morning a cer- 
tain legal hanger-on of that tribunal left 
the room hurriedly. He returned after 
fifteen minutes, but by that time Slimmy 
Pickett had been led back down stairs 
to begin the serving of a sentence of nine- 
ty days in the workhouse. 
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Coaching in France 


R. JAMES H. HYDE, First Vice- 
M President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, 
has contributed to the May number of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE an article on coach- 
ing in the French provinces, entitled “ The 
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Charm of the Road.” Mr. Hyde’s favorite 
diversion is coaching, and he has made 
some record runs which have gone into 
the history of the sport in this country. 
His knowledge of France is intimate and 
enthusiastic, and he has recently been 
made President of the French Alliance in 
America. 
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A Lively Young Duchess 


ARPER & BROTHERS published 
BR on May 2 a new novel by * John 

Graham,”- the author of The 
(Gireat God Success. It is now known 
that “John Graham” is Mr. David 
Graham Phillips, a young New - Yorker, 
whose new book, Her Serene Highness, is 
a vivacious romance of a young European 
duchess who falls in love with an Amer- 
ican man. The Duchess Erica is a charm- 
ing addition to the list of sprightly hero- 
ines. She is not afraid to climb trees or 
to don man’s apparel when necessary to 
eseape her cunning old uncle’s  surveil- 
lance. Her adventures are many and 
lively, and the final dénouwement of the 
racing automobile is an appropriate end- 
ing to as lively a story as we have had 
for many a day. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINS1.OW’s SOOTHING 
Sykvur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
— wee colic, and is the best remedy for diarrheea. 
ed EL! . 


IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
fot infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnirgs. What is required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. BORDEN’S EAGLE 
Bn AND CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and 
guarded against contamination.—[Adv.] 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Denn for Residence Ser- 
vice in Manhattan from $48 a year. N.Y. Telephone 
e325 Dey St.,111 W. 38th St., 215 W.125tn St.— 


“HASTE thee, nymph, and bring with thee Jest and 


outhful Jollity”—Milton: and a bottle of Coox’s 


MPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv?.] 


Vicor of mind and strength of body are attendant 
upon the useof A BBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Rit- 
ber Pe great rejuvenator. At druggists and grocers. 
—[Adt 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 265 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





MODERN RAILROADING. 

THE New Jersey Central and Reading Railroads 
have gained a name as leaders in railroading through 
the placing in effect of an hourly service between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. These new 
fast trains leave on the even hour from 7.00 a.m. to 
6.00 P.M., inclusive, and better-equipped trains were 
never operated. The standard of excellence was long 
since established by these roads, and all others follow. 
All trains run direct to Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, and no change of cars will be necessary. The 
Reading Route is a most pictures ue one, and the 
road-bed is such that fast time can be made between 
the two cities without fail. A number of the trains 
will make the trip in two hours, and this Philadelphia 
service will be in addition to the Royal Blue service 
operated between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. The new locomotives and 
coaches are up to date, having been built especially 
for this service, and the Pullman Parlor Cars are from 
the latest models.—[Adv.] 





INCREASED FACILITIES. 

THE traveler of to-day has conveniences galore, and 
which makes the journey to some distant point far 
from irksome. The latest arrangement put in effect 
by the New Jersey Central is that whereby the 
Transfer Company in New York and Brooklyn will 
call at your place of residence and check your baggage 
through to the hotel or point designated in Philadel- 
phia, Wayne Junction, Tioga, Germantown, Chestnut 
Hill, Atlantic City, Ocean City, Sea Isle City, Cape 











May, Baltimore, and W ashington, obviating any at- 
tention on part of owner. This move has already 
established itself a popular one both with the patrons 
and the road itself.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 


People have noidea how | 
crudeand cruel soapcanbe. | 

It takes off dirt. So far, | 
so good; but what else does _ | 
it do. 

It cuts the skin and frets 
the under-skin; makes red- 
ness and roughness and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 

.Pears’ Soap has no free, al- 
kali in it. It neither reddens 
nor roughens the skin. It re- 
sponds to water instantly; wash- 
es and rinses off in a twinkling; is 
as gentle as strong; and the 
after-effect is every way good. 
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a similar: book. Every business 
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tors are looking for systems that will 
simplify their present business methods, 
we are Offering the first edition of this 
set of Interest Tables, postpaid, for 
60 cents. Bound in cloth, 128 pages, 
sells regularly for $1.50. Cash or 
stamps must accompany the order to 
secure this special price. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
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136 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Baker-Vawter 
Systems 


simplify the detail in your office and 
reduce = operating expense to a min- 
imum. We make a system to fit your 
individual needs. It costs you nothing 
to have us show you wherein we can 
make ourselves valuable to you. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers 
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IMMONS COLLEGE is about to set up in busi- 
ness in Boston. It is a college for women, 
and was incorporated (in 1899) as a Sim- 
mons Female College. John Simmons, de- 
ceased, left money to found and endow it, 
its purpose being “to furnish to women in- 

struction and training in such branches of. art, sci- 
ence, and industry as may be serviceable in enabling 
them to acquire a livelihood.” Its President is Henry 
Lefavour. It has a dean and a secretary, both women, 
and two of its six trustees are women. Its offices are 
at 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Simmons Hall, its 
dormitory, is on St. Botolph Street, near. the Public 
Library, and provides rooms for sixty-six students, at 
a cost for rooms and board of about $300 a year. 
There is a tuition fee of one hundred dollars. There 
are to be requirements of admission, but they have 
not been determined yet, the general intention being 
to take girls of such attainments as usually result 
from a four years’ course in a high-school. The plan 
of instruction contemplates three groups of courses— 
professional, collegiate, and special, the first two be- 
ing four-year courses, and leading to graduation; the 
last, for students who can only devote part of their 
time to it. The professional courses will aim to fit 
girls to be secretaries, librarians, or housekeepers, or 
to prepare them for. the study of medicine, nursing, 
or teaching. The collegiate courses aim to offer the 
studies that other colleges give, and some in addi- 
tion that are of special use in home life or in mak- 
ing a living. 

This information is gathered from the preliminary 
announcement of the college. Its aims, as will be 
seen, are something out of the usual line. If it has 
good success in realizing them it may contribute in 
important measure towards the solution of that prob- 
lem which perplexes so many parents: What shall we 
do for our girls when they get out of school? 
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Boston the week before last whereat the brethren 

took action on the Philippine atrocities. They 
felt deeply on the subject, but showed solicitude not 
to do anything that was inconsiderate. Bishop Law- 
rence, in his opening speech, said that vague stories 
of cruel treatment of natives by some of our sol- 
diers had come true and made folks squirm, show- 
ing all the blacker against ‘the background of the 
splendid work which is being done by our govern- 
ment for the education and uplifting of the Filipi- 
nos.” He-said we couldn’t countenance cruelties, and 
expressed confidence that the administration would 
mete out such punishment to the offenders as_ will 
make the Filipinos and all of us feel that our work 
in the Philippines is not to kill, but to make alive. 
He went on to hope that no one would be punished 
who did not deserve it, and that retribution would 
not be unduly hurried, and he expressed especial con- 
fidence in the justice, humanity, and courage of the 
President. Then a committee presented resolutions, 
to. be sent to the President, saying that the Episco- 
palians of Massachusetts denied the responsibility of 
the American people for the barbarities charged to 
have been done by soldiers in the Philippines, and 
looked to the President to stop the atrocities. But 
the convention ‘distrusted the wording of the resolu- 
tions; and thought the bishop’s address covered the 
ground better, so it voted to send the President, in the 
name of the convention, the Philippine passage from 
the bishop’s address. No fau!t can be found with the 
propriety or discretion of this action, and it is inter- 
esting as an illustration of the attitude of thoughtful 
and conscientious Americans at home towards the 
water-cure, 


"Teste was an Episcopal Diocesan Convention in 
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country. It is torture. It is contrary to the 

rules of civilized warfare. It is indefensible, 
and some other means of getting information from 
Filipinos will have to be devised. Some of us have 
been less shocked by it than others, because it accord- 
ed with our expectations of what was bound to hap- 
pen if sixty thousand United States troops, not re- 
cruited exclusively, from Sunday-schools, were turned 
loose in the hot and distant Philippines, to make sev- 
eral millions of perfidious and disaffected brown men 
obey orders. A friend of the WEEKLY writes to com- 
plain that the “ water-cure”’ was “ justified” in a 
recent paragraph in this page wherein an attempt was 
made to look at it from the soldier’s point of view. 
Nothing can justify it, but a fuller knowledge of con- 
ditions and circumstances may help us to understand 
it, and to realize, what share of responsibility for it 
rests in ourselves. We are wont to charge all that we 
dislike in the Philippine. situation upon some one else. 
Democrats want to lay the blame on Republicans; 
humane persons in civil life are inclined just now to 
lay all.the blame on the army. The Massachusetts 
Episcopalians, referred to above, expressed a common 
feeling when, in the second ¢lause of the resolutions 
which they did not’ adopt,’ they recorded their “ ab- 
horrence of such atrocious deeds,” and in the name of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts denied “ the responsibility 
of the American people for such criminal wicked- 


To water-cure process has no friends in this 


ness, 

Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. The denial of the brethren 
spells confession. We are responsible. That is the 
main trouble. It is our job. We ordered it done. 
Of course we didn’t specifically order the water-cure, 
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but these water-cure cases are only details, after all. 
We haven’t been wiping out the Filipinos, with feather 
dusters. We would like to be responsible for more 
schools and less killing, but good and bad alike are 
on our heads. We have blundered along with little 
knowledge and shifting purposes, and we might as well 
take the results philosophically as they come, bet- 
tering details as we learn of them. But none of us can 
shirk responsibility. If the business is a fool busi- 
ness we shall suffer. If there is credit to be won out 
of it we shall win it. 
profit us, and if it isn’t we shall find it out. We ought 
to be thankful, ministers and all, for all the informa- 
tion we get about what we are doing, even though it 
is bad to take, for we are just as much responsible 
for doings that we don’t know about as for things 
whereof we learn. We have undertaken to subdue, 
civilize, and govern nine millions of brown people in 
the Far East. It is a job of preposterous difficulty, 
doubtful profit, and debatable morals, but the responsi- 
bility for it and all the incidents of it is on us from 
whom the authority issues to perform it. The more 
acutely we realize our responsibility and the more 
seriously we take it, the better for all hands. 
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be an exceptionally acceptable teacher of liter- 

ature. The newspapers have told us during the 
last month how the university plans for the coming 
year involve the discontinuance of some of his courses, 
and with what vehemence the Columbia undergradu- 
ates have protested against losing them. The change 
which is so unacceptable to Dr. Woodberry’s pupils 
having appeared to be due to an insufficiency of funds, 
the students who covet his instruction have themselves 
volunteered to raise the necessary money. That plan 
can hardly be expected to commend itself to the uni- 
versity authorities, but that it should have been sug- 
gested gives striking evidence of the appreciation of 
the professor’s labors. He seems to be conducting 
himself with perfect discretion in a difficult position, 
for when a member of a college faculty becomes a 
subject of contention between the students of the col- 
lege and its government, he is in a disagreeable fix, 
and his peace of mind is apt to be a good deal im- 
paired. 

Dr. Woodberry is an_ exceedingly accomplished 
scholar and critic. If his courses are so popular at 
Columbia that he can’t live and work in peace there, 
the chances are that Columbia will lose him. A man 
who has hired out as Professor of Literature cannot 
be expected to serve also as storm-centre without a 
readjustment of terms. 


Pte an exe WOODBERRY of Columbia seems to 
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EAT is much discussed. There is agreement that 
its price is high, but less concurrence of 
opinion as to the reason. There was a corn 

shortage last year and a general scarcity of fodder. 
That of course tends to make meat dear. But there 
is a combination of the great dealers who control the 
meat supplies of all the considerable cities, and it is 
not clear where the influence of last year’s crops on 
the price of meat leaves off and the influence of the 
meat combine begins. One statement of the situation 
is to the effect that the combination of big butchers 
who deal in Western cattle has constrained local retail 
butchers to buy exclusively of them, and that that has 
hurt the market for the cattle of small farmers and 
discouraged cattle- raising, so that the meat barons 
have themselves contributed to cause the dearth of 
cattle, to which they attribute the rise in the prices 
of meat. The Stock-growers Association, composed of 
the great cattle corporations of the West, are more or 
less affiliated with the big butchers, the upshot of it 
all being that the price of meat depends on more com- 
binations and conditions than the ordinary consumer 
an hope to fathom. He must leave the investigation 
of the reputed meat trust to experts, and meanwhile 
adapt himself to circumstances and prices, by eating 
less meat. That he seems to be doing, and the wise 
people who write the pieces in the newspapers are 
helping him as much as possible by assurances that 
he has long eaten more meat than he needed, and by 
many practical suggestions of advantageous, changes 
in his diet. We are going to have a chance to try 
whether we can cut down our meat ration without 
being the worse for it. but if the price of meat is 
needlessly and artificially high, it is riding to a fall. 
Trusts that cheapen commodities to the consumer may 
be tolerated. Trusts that wantonly raise the price of 
necessaries won't be endured if it is possible for our 
law-makers to reach them. 
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tary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, says 

that all the Irish-American societies are sensitive 
about the disposition of the picture papers and the 
theatre managers to caricature the Irish. He says the 
objection is to “such characterizations as exploit the 
worst features of the race and make capital of the fail- 
ings of human nature, and ascribe them wholly to a 
type of Irishman which does not exist.” If the carica- 
turists paid attention to the. Irish alone, the Irish- 
American societies might have a fair case against 
them. But they are very catholic and comprehensive 
in their dealings. Their business is exaggeration, 
They not only distort and exaggerate all the Irish 
traits and features, but do the same for the Jew, the 


Sty SENATOR BREE, of New Haven, secre- 


If it is God’s work it will. 


German, the Frenchman, the Russian, and the Yankee. 
Perhaps the Jews suffer most of all, and resent it 
most of all. As for the Irish, they can well afford to 
smile. Most of them have been so long in the country 
as to have approached a long way towards the Ameri- 


can type. The physical characteristics of their race, 
as of the Germans, fade out in the second or third 
generation in this country, and they grow more and 
more to look like the other Americans. The carica- 
turists may stick to the Irishman of their imagination 
and of tradition for indefinite ages to come, but the 
Irish-American has already drifted far away from the 
creature of the caricaturist’s fancy. They might as 
well laugh at him, for he is not really a member of 
their family. 

The physical progress of all the peoples that come to 
this country towards the American type is very inter- 
esting. The process seems most rapid with the Ger- 
mans, because it is helped so much by intermarriage. 
The German-Americans, being for the most part Prot- 
estants, intermarry rather more readily with the 
Americans of British descent than the Irish Catholics 
do. But with or without intermarriage, American food 
and the American climate Americanize our citizens 
of Irish descent very rapidly. If they are sorry to lose 
the physical signs of their Irish descent they must re- 
member that America does no more to them than Ire- 
land has done in a surprising degree to every inter- 
loper who has vent™:,ed to settle on its soil. Normans 
Saxons, Englishmen, an@d Scotsmen have settled in Ire 
land. Ireland, whenever it has had time, has made 
Irishmen oi them all. 
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that had Rudyard Kipling’s name to it was 

* Danny Deever.” The shears went into the news- 
paper that had printed it, and “ Danny Deever ” came 
out. Here was something new and remarkable. Here 
was evidence of a man who knew a new side of life and 
could tell a new story. Who might this Kipling be? 
It was not long before we all knew who Kipling was, 
and were reading the new stories that he had brought 
us out of Limbo. Aged readers who have turned forty- 
five will probably remember a day in their youth 
when their attention was diverted to a production 
called ‘“‘ The Heathen Chinee.” One such relic of times 
past remembers it vividly, and the pictures that came 
with it, and how it ran in the head of every boy in 
the school. It introduced Bret Harte to the great 
world that has ever since found him good to know, 
and has never ceased to value his acquaintance. Like 
Kipling, he was a man with new stories to tell, and 
they have always been good stories, though many of 
us who read the early ones when they were new have 
always liked those best. To lose Bret Harte is to lose 
an old friend associated with our early days, and for 
whom we have the best of reasons to mourn with 
affectionate regret. His life may be divided into four 
fifteen-year periods. For fifteen years, from 1839 to 
1854, he lived in Albany and went to school. For an- 
other fifteen years he lived in California, and earning 
his living as school-teacher, express agent, miner, 
printer, newspaper man, government official, and 
editor, learned all about the new life of the new coun- 
try, and practised himself duly in telling what he 
knew in prose and verse. Then, about 1870, came a 
sudden reputation, and presently the call from a 
vociferous East. The Overland Monthly failing to 
maintain him, he was professor for a little while in the 
University of California. Then coming East, he lived 
for some time in New York, and wrote stories and 
gave lectures, until in 1878 he went as consul to Cre- 
feld, Germany, and continued as consul there and 
later at Glasgow until 1885. He never came home to 
live, but spent the last seventeen years of his life in 
England, where the surroundings suited him and so- 
ciety was to his taste. It seems odd that all his writ- 
ings should have been based on what he saw and learn- 
ed in California in his second quarter of life, but that 
was the impressionable time with him, and it cannot 
be said that he ever used up the material he gathered 
while it lasted. He seems never to have looked about 
him either in New York or in Germany or in England. 
Certainly he never made stories out of what he saw. 
But perhaps it is more common than it seems for 
story-tellers, and others too, to spend half their lives 
in looking at the world, and the other half in record- 
ing, or using otherwise, their impressions. 


Te: first thing the present paragrapher ever .aw 
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Academy in London is a triumph for Sargent. 

Lady Colin Campbell says, in the London World, 
that it is a case of “ Eclipse first, the rest nowhere, 
so signally superior he is in portraiture to all his con- 
temporaries. She speaks of his remarkable insight into 
character, and his “ power of expressing it, as it were, 
in short-hand,” as qualities that have never been sur- 
passed. Sargent’s home is London, and it seems to 
suit him. Certainly he does not lack for apprecia- 
tion there, and the presumption is that he will never 
live anywhere else. But there are portraits to be done 
in this country that it would be highly interesting to 
have him do. One would like to see the President ex- 
pressed in his kind of short-hand, and possibly Colonel 
Bryan, if the Colonel would not mind, and Mr. Morgan, 
and—say Senator Hanna. At last accounts Mr. Sar- 
gent was still an American citizen. Are there not 
obligations pertinent to that condition which will pres- 
ently bring him over-seas to paint a page or two of 
American political biography ? 


Te year, as usual, the exhibition of the Royal 
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Tfitisn’tan Eastman, it isn'ta Kodak. 





‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocKet photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism, 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
pag Signe Rochester, N. Y. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures, 














Prevention Of Accidents 

is not always possible, but you can in- 

sure against loss of income while dis- 
abled by taking out 


An Accident Policy 


in THE TRAVELERS, of 
Hartford, the oldest, largest, 
and strongest Accident Insur- 
ance Company in the world. 
These policies guarantee a 
weekly income while disabled, 
and large amounts for loss of 
legs, arms, feet, hands, or eyes. 
Ii death ensues, a stated sum is 
paid. 27,000,000 have been 
distributed among 376,000 pol- 
icy-holders or their families for 
injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 


in The ‘Iravelers Insurance 
Company provides safe insur- 
ance at a lower guaranteed net 
cost than mutual companies. 
Mutual companies charge for 
insurance, and give such a share 
in the profts as the company 
may sce ite THE TRAV 

ELERS charges for insurance 
only. ‘The net cost of a policy in 
TILE TRAVELERS is there- 











OT a score of living white men 
N have ever seen the Malay state of 

Patani—a little country with an 
approximate area of 60,000 square miles 
on the eastern coast of the Malay Pen- 
insula. It has, probably, two inhabi- 
tants per square mile of its surface, and 
is therefore comparatively unimportant; 
but, owing to the abduction of its ruler 
by the Siamese, it is now likely to become 
a source of trouble between Britain and 
Siam, and incidentally it may lead to 
the annexation by Britain of all the 
Siamese states in the. Malay Peninsula. 
It is only some seventy years since Siam 
conquered Patani and some of the ad- 
joining states. Since then these states 
have been governed in a way that is 
quite Oriental. A rich man in Bangkok 
purchases the governorship of a province. 
He then goes forth and governs it accord- 
ing to his own lights. The Siamese word 
to govern is the equivalent of our word 








fore guaranteed and known 
beforehand, and the difference in 
cost is in your pocket first to last, 
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| crucify, torture, and ravish, 
| came 


to eat. He “eats” the province. He can 
crucify, torture, and ravish to his heart’s 
content. As a matter of fact he does 
Matters be- 
so intolerable in the states of 
Patani, Kelantan, and Tringannu, that 
{hey besought the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements for protection. It leaked out 





The Kidnapped Rajah of Patani 


The Story of an Abducted Potentate 


that the Rajah of Patani had written to 
the British Governor, and it was de- 
cided to punish him. Accordingly a Siam- 
ese gunboat was despatched to Patani 
with a high official on board. He arrived 
at Patani at ten o’clock at night, in- 
vited the Rajah to come and see him, 
and then carried the unfortunate ruler on 
board the war-ship, and took him off to 
Tringannu without giving him time or op- 
portunity even to get a change of clothes. 

Patani is on the frontier of the so- 
called Federated Malay States, which are 
under the British rule. Its people, like 
those of Kelantan, are now on the verge 
of revolt. If they rebel, the British must 
send a “mediator” into the country to 
establish peace between Patani and Siam. 
If such a “ mediator” is despatched, he 
will become a permanency. Patani will 
become British. If Britain takes over the 
Siamese Malay States—as she eventually 
must—France on the eastern border of 
Siam will take over the Cambodian 
states as a political equivalent. This will 
mean the reduction of the area of the 
kingdom of Siam by over one-half. 

The kidnapped Rajah is a compara- 
tively young man, his age being about 
thirty-five. He is a clever person, 
has been a just and kindly ruler. 
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The Beef Question and 


N the matter of cattle-raising in the 
I West there seems no doubt that the 

day of the small farmer has come 
again. Fifteen or twenty years ago most 
of them ceased breeding cattle, save for a 
few milch-cows. Every surplus hoof was 
sold, and farmers cultivated their land to 
raise saleable agricultural products only. 
On most farms the herd dwindled down to 
All male calves were 


one or two cows. 
sold for beef, and stock cattle became 
searce. : 


There was a reason back of this course 
on the part of the farmers. They could 
not raise cattle to compete with the im- 
mense range-herds. A cattle-man often 
owned seventy-five or one hundred thou- 
sand head of stock. He turned them out 
on the ranges to take care of themselves. 
Every summer he rounded up his beeves 
by thousands and shipped them to mar- 
ket. Against such might the small farmer 
with his dozen cows was powerless. He 
did what seemed to him the wisest thing 
--sold out and complained of the range- 
men’s combine. The Beef Trust of to-day 
is no more real to the public than was the 
Cattle-men’s Association to the helpless 
small farmer who wanted to raise beeves 
and couldn’t. 

Fortunes were made and lost in the 
cattle business. Mild winters meant mill- 
ions in good hard cash for the cattle- 





the Increase in Prices 
man. Blizzards and arctic temperatures 
often left him pauperized in the spring. 

In the mean time the lines of settle- 
ment crept up around the great ranges. 
Successively those of Texas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas were surveyed 
and became farm-dotted. 
for the range cattle only Wyoming and 
Montana. 

For the last five years the members of 
the Cattle-men’s Association have known 
the big herd as a thing of the past. They 
foretold over and over the beef famine 
that must come before the small farmer 
began raising beeves for the market again. 
Some of them, more enterprising than 
others, succeeded in lobbying a_ bill 
through the Wyoming Legislature by 
which government land could be leased in 
large tracts, for terms of five years, sub- 
ject to twenty-year renewals. Those who 
were fortunate enough to secure leases of 
this sort immediately fenced their ranges, 


‘and the inevitable end was put off awhile 


longer. 

Practically, however, there are no more 
range herds, and the price of beef is 
bound to be high until the small farmers 
have had time to replenish their herds. 
In one sense the beef famine may be a good 
thing. It will stimulate the raising of 
good cattle on farms once more, both in 
the East and in the West. 
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of aman's lite are - pro- 
tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 
Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
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THE 


MEDITATIONS 


OF AN 


AUTOGRAPH 
OLLECTOR 


By Adrian H. Joline 








Mr. Joline, the author of «The Medi- 
tations of an Autograph Collector,” 
has spent many years at his hobby of 
getting together valuable autograph 
letters. The collection includes in- 
teresting letters from celebrities all 
over the world. 

But what is of chief interest is the most 
varied fund of anecdotes about well- 
known people. They come from every 
corner of the world, and are remarka- 
bly well told. It is a book everybody 


will enjoy. 











Illustrated. $3 00 net (postage extra) 





Fine binding. 











A LOVE STORY OF THE PLAINS 

















Andrew Miller 


A Sponsor for Humor 


MONG the most interesting combina- 
A tions that literature makes at the 
present day is its affiliation with 
sport. Literature and the church lived 
under the same roof for centuries; then 
literature and tyranny prospered in part- 
nership; then the Renaissance came, with 
literature and freedom hand in hand. The 
alliance with horse-racing, which is an in- 
teresting development of to-day, finds an 
admirable exponent in Mr. Andrew Miller, 
who is treasurer of the Saratoga Racing 
Association, and one of the most active 
stewards of the New York Jockey Club. 
Mr. Miller will not be known to posterity, 
however, in either of those capacities; 
nor as the owner of a horse that actually 
won a race not long ago. He will be re- 
membered in that réle, in which he is so 
widely and favorably known to-day, as one 
of the proprietors of Life, of which he was 
a founder, and the business management 
of which has prospered continuously in 
his hands. Of an old New York stock, 
young Miller was graduated at Harvard 
in 1880, and went at once into practical 
affairs on the staff of the Daily Graphic, 
the first illustrated daily newspaper in 
the country, shortly after which he and 
Mr. J. A. Mitchell originated Life. Writ- 
ers and artists join in their gratitude to 
Mitchell and Miller for what Life has 
done in encouraging pure literature and 
sober illustrations in a prevailing panic 
of head-lines and color schemes. 




















A =< By 
Hamlin - 
Garland 






THE 


CAPTAIN 


OF THE 
GRAY-HORSE 


TROOP 















This is the story of the life and adventures of a young mili- 
tary officer on civil duty on the Western frontier. It is, 
first of all, a love story—incidentally treating the Indian 
question of to-day as a leading dramatic theme. It is one 
of the most important and most absorbing works in recent 
fiction. 








$1 50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






































Amos J. Cummings 


A Useful Life Ended 


MOS J. CUMMINGS, who died on 
A May 2, had a most varied and 
é active life. He was born at Conk- 
ling, New York, on May 15, 1841, and be- 
gan his life- work at the early age of 
twelve in his father’s printing-office, where 
he worked away at the case setting type 
until, at the outbreak of the war, he en- 
listed for service. He rose to be a ser- 
geant-major, and then entered the field 
of journalism, and for many years was con- 
nected with the New York Tribune and 
Sun. In 1887 he was elected to repre- 
sent New York city districts in Congress, 
and he died before the end of his last 
term, which would have expired in 1903. 
Mr. Cummings was essentially a born 
journalist. He knew the profession well, 
enjoyed it, and had a host of friends, in 
and out of it, that would probably fill a 
list larger than that of most men of his 
day. He was always the friend of the 
newspaper man, no matter how young or 
new to the business the individual might be. 





BITTERS 


The Worldy Bet Tonic j 
: Imported from Trinidad B.WI- 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 , LONDON 1886 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | BUFFALO _ 1901 
Naa TT 18731 paris) jess 
CHICAGO 1893 C1900 


The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stom- 
ach corrective. Recommended by phy- 
sicians for invalids and convalescents, 
Lends the aromatic fragrance of the 
tropics to your liquor. Beware of cheap 
domestic substitutes and imitations. 
The genuine is made only by Dr. J. G. 
b. Siegert & Sons. 


J.W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 














FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


CHIGAGO™ OMAHA 


Double 
Daily 


Service 
vow line via Rock- 








cil Bluffs. Buffet- 
library-smoking- 
ears, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars, 
dining cars. Send to the undersigned for a free 
copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen from the car window. 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines, A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Reduced Rates 
to St. Paul or Minneapolis, Account 
National Baptist Anniversaries, 


On account of the National Baptist Anniver- 
saries, at St. Paul, Minn., May 20 to 28, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets from all stations on its lines to 8t. Paul 
or Minneapolis, May 17 to 19, good to return 
not earlier than May 21 and not later than May 
29, at greatly reduced rates. These tickets 
will be good for return passage only when ex- 
ecuted by Joint Agent at St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis and payment of 25 cents made for this 
service. By depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
not earlier than May 21 nor later than May 29, 
and payment of 50 cents at time of deposit, an 
extension of return limit may be obtained to 
leave St. Paul or Minneapolis not later than 
June 30. 


MORPHINE, 


Opium, Laudanum, and kindred habits cured at home by 
a treatment wholly new in method, action, and results. 
No pain, suffering, or prostration. You continue your 
regular work every day. No dreaded last stage or sub- 
stitution, but a thorough, lasting cure. Free trial treat- 
ment and sealed booklet sent on request. Write to-day to 


DR. K. F. PURDY, Room 68, Bins Bidg., Houston, Tex. 























Electro-Chemistry and 
Electro- Metallurgy 


HE electro- chemical and _ electro- 
T metallurgical industries which have 

been built up in this country within 
the past ten years have stimulated a high 
order of intellect to investigate in fields 
that were formerly entirely neglected, and 
we have to-day men engaged in experi- 
menting along these lines which promise 
io produce startling changes and improve- 
ments in manufacturing industries. The 
vrowth of the group of electrical indus- 
tries of this character began when Ni- 
agara’s power was converted into electrical 
energy, and with the economical manu- 
facture of electricity by harnessing differ- 
ent streams and rivers a new era was 
inaugurated. With a cheap electric cur- 
rent supplied, electro-chemistry and, later, 
clectro-metallurgy became established fac- 
tors in the development of new and old 
lines of industries. The electro-chemist 
prdceeded to manufacture carborondum, 
aluminum, and the different alkalies at a 
cost which made them commercially avail- 
able in industries that before could not 
afford to use them. Along with the pro- 
duction of these, many by-products were 
manufactured, making a large group of 
industries partly or entirely dependent 
upon them. 

There is to-day no greater field of prom- 
ise than in the manufacture of these elec- 
tro-chemical products and in refining raw 
metals and ores by the electrolytic meth- 
od. What has been accomplished in the 
field to-day is merely a beginning of what 
may be expected in the next half-dozen 
years. The student of electro-chemistry 
and electro-metallurgy has something more 
to stimulate his endeavors than the re- 
ward that comes from ordinary laboratory 
practice and success. There is the con- 
stant possibility of discovering some new 
method of ore-refining or chemical trans- 
formation of common materials which will 
reward him in money. The pioneer chem- 
ists and metallurgists collected a vast 
amount of careful data in their laboratory 
practice, and to-day the practical workers 
are utilizing these researches and experi- 
ments for the production of commercial 
articles. But the field is almost unlimited. 
Rare products, which were made only in 
small quantities in the laboratories and 
kept in sealed bottles a dozen years ago, 
are to-day manufactured by the tons, and 
commercially used in a score of different 
industries. The long series of new com- 
pounds, such as the carbides, owe their 
origin entirely to the electro - chemist. 
Graphite, which was formerly found only 
in nature, is now manufactured artificial- 
ly by the ton; diamonds come from the 
electric furnace as pure and fine as ever 
discovered in nature, though only of micro- 
scopic size; entirely new products are al- 
most, monthly being discovered, and the 
refining of metals has become a science 
which cheapens their cost, so that they 
can be more generally used in all the 
trades. 

The electrolytic method of copper-re- 
fining has reached a stage of development 
where the cost of production has been re- 
duced from ten to twenty per cent. Where 
the raw copper is found in abundance near 
natural streams of water suitable for de- 
veloping electric power, the cost of re- 
fining the metal has been made so remark- 
ably low that complete revolutions in the 
industry have been effected. In the pres- 
ent copper situation the electrolytic pro- 
cess of refining the ore plays the most 
conspicuous part, and it is the controlling 
factor in the price quotations. The in- 
dustrial production of aluminum by elee- 
trolytie processes offers similar oppor- 
tunities for the engineer and chemist. 
There are several electro - metallurgical 
companies in successful operation in this 
country engaged in the production of 
aluminum by these processes, and their 
output is steadily increasing. Improve- 
ments in the methods are annually being 
made, and the inventor is steadily em- 
ployed in finding more effective methods 
and processes in manufacturing the metal 
for commercial uses. In Germany thou- 
sands of tons of the best aluminum are 
produced annually by the different electro- 
lytical processes. The different factories 
adopt different processes, and the fact that 
there is still a considerable variation in 
the methods of production shows that the 
science is susceptible of much improve- 
ment in the near future. 

rhe electrolysis of chloride solutions 
has produced marked changes in several 
branches of modern industries, and there 
are possibilities in this line not easily 
comprehended to-day. Bleaching by elec- 
tricity has now become an active factor in 
the textile world through the industrial 
production of alkalies by electrolysis. The 
utilization of the alkalies for potash salts 
and bleaching-powders has been extended 
through their cheap production, and fac- 
tories have been established at half a 


dozen different places where the electric | 


Meaty can be furnished at low cost. 
otassium chloride is the chief raw mate- 
"las of most of these alkali works, and be- 
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The 20" Century 


inherits three great things, viz.: 


Steam, 
Electricity 
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and 


Hunter 


The latter supplies the need 
of centuries for the finest 
type of the purest whiskey. 
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THIS SIGNATURE-L.GARNIER 
—APPEARS TWICE ON THE 
LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE HIGHEST-GRADE AFTER- 
DINNER LIQUEUR. IT IS THE 
ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 
A GLASS AFTER DINNER IS A 
WONDERFUL AID TO DIGES- 
TION. IT GIVES A REFINED 
TERMINATION TO THE MOST 
ELABORATE BANQUET, AND 
IS AN APPROPRIATE AND 
SATISFACTORY CONCLUSION 
TO ALMOST ANY MEAL. 
At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


BOPP OPEL POPP PP PEPE PP PPP PGP OOOO LOE GO 





Sell at all first-class cafes and hy jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


GO SO909 9599550008 













HaR ARMS CO: 
Ricrate Nee 


All the latest improve- 
ments, $4.50. Hammer- 
less, $5.50. Fullydescribed, 
as are also our other makes in our 
descriptive Cata. which we mail FREE. 
We sell our Revolvers by mail when dealers 
cannot supply you. Ask your dealer first, please. 


HARRINGTON G6 RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., Dept.2, Worcester, Mass, 
















SROUTE °F THE BLACK 
(DIAMOND EXPRESS)3) 
THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
TORONTO 
















ENTIRE LINE 
EQUIPPED WiTH 
AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 
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“Oh.WhatRest _MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
andComfort!” feverish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
i FREE 


Druggists everywhere. Trial P~cka; 
dress, ALLEN Ss. OLMSTED, Le R 





Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats and Canoes 

Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 

best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 





LLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


cy, Shake into your Shoes 
Rowe, Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 











rowing nails, sweating, callous and 
ot, tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO. 


Stores, 25c. Do notaccept animi- 
tation, Sent by mail for25c.in stamps. 


FREE TRU packace 










OW DERS, the best medicine for 



























Our pric 


Write fo 
catalogu 
scriptiv 
buggies, 





etc. It gives full particulars of our system, ands 


America to select from—and the 
goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. 0. Box 54, 





are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system > sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


tons, surreys, 


the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices 
on harness, robes, etc. The ——— assortment in 
roadest guarantee 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 
Write to COLUMBUS, 0 Shipment from Columbus 
nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 


es on all kinds of carriages and harness 


r our 
e, de- 
e of 
phe- 





hows 





No. 4020. Price $54.20 

































Brewed from carefully selected barley 








IS always pure 


leave the brewery until properly aged. 
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1 Several by-products, large quantities of 
caustic or carbonated potash are made. 
| The by-products of some of these factories 
| are rapidly assuming great importance. 
In the aggregate they prove so valuable 
| that special forms of machinery are often 
| installed to make their manufacture and 
refining a special industry. Thus it is 
that whole groups of industries spring up 
in a single town through the influence of 
the original plant. Around Niagara there 
are a dozen and more different kinds of 
manufacturing plants which owe their 
origin entirely to the electrolysis of chlo- 
ride solutions. 

In the production of hypochloride solu- 
tions for bleaching purposes the electro- 
lytic method is employed, and certain 
textile factories are entirely dependent 
upon these products for the successful 
work. The bleaching solutions depend 
upon the electrolysis of potassium or 
sodium chloride. The production of cal- 
cium carbide by electricity has practically 
become universal. In parts of Germany, 
where no water-power for developing a 
cheap electric current can be found, the 
old carbide factories that originally de- 
pended upon steam, water, and gas power 
have been abandoned. The new American 
factories run by cheap electric power 
have been the cause of cheapening the 
production, so that the old works no longer 
pay. Even with their modern methods of 
manufacture the Germans have not been 
able to compete in the manufacture of the 
carbides with the American works located 
at Niagara and other places. 

The manufacture of bisulphide of car- 
bon in the electric furnace in this coun- 
try has in the past year assumed new 
phases by the invention of improved fur- 
naces and adoption of new methods. The 
commercial manufacture of carbon bi- 
sulphide by the union of carbon and sul- 
phur at a temperature reached only in 
the electric furnace has stimulated its use 
in many industries. Its properties are 
gradually being appreciated in different 
lines, and this increased use has reacted 
upon its manufacture, and demanded bet- 
ter facilities for producing it on a larger 
scale. The improved methods of manu- 
facture permit the application of the 
electric heat directly at the point where 
it is specially desired. At the same time 
there is a suppression of losses through 
waste, which greatly reduces the cost of 
production. A new factory has recently 
been constructed at Penn Yan, New York, 
by the modern method, with an output of 
8000 pounds of carbon bisulphide in every 
twenty-four hours, which in time will be 
raised to an output of 20,000 pounds. 

Bullion - refining by the electrolytic 
process is developing fully as rapidly as 
the electro-chemical industries. Both in 
Europe and in this country the demand 
for exvert electro-chemists and _ electro- 
metallurgists of unquestioned standing is 
greater than the supply. A whole world 
of new industries opens here. Electro- 
lytic bullion - refineries are being estab- 
lished wherever the electric power can be 
obtained cheap. Gold and silver are re- 
fined in this way in preference to old 
methods. The platinum and palladium 
which are frequently found as impuri- 
ties with gold are separated by the elec- 
trolytic process with comparative ease. 
The smelting of iron ores and the direct 
production of steel in one operation is 
now a work undertaken in parts of the 
country, and the possibilities. of this new 
industry are flattering to the trade. In 
«Italy a plant for this work has been es- 
tablished on « small scale, and the experi- 
ments so far have proved successful. 

Magnesium is produced by the electro- 
lytic process, and also chromium and 
chrome-iron alloys. In Germany efforts 
are being carried on for the manufacture 
of dyes and other organic products by 
electrolytic methods. Nickel is refined by 
electrolysis, and extracted from differ- 
ent ores cheaper than ever before. 

It is needless to enter into further de- 
tails concerning a vast group of infant 
industries, which, it is believed, many 
within a decade, will expand so that they 
will actually consume more electrical 
horse-power than that used in all the 
lighting and traction stations now in ex- 
istence. So stupendously promising are 
the rewards and developments of both 
electro - chemistry and electro - metallurgy 
that prediction seems useless. In 1900 
the new industrial groups of this class 
were first started on a firm basis, and in 
1901 they doubled and tripled. 

The great attraction of this class of 





and hops—never permitted to 


| store. 


| industries is the unlimited power of de- 


velopment. We practically know nothing 


| to-day of what possibilities they hold in 


Other trades and industries are 
revolutionized by their products.  Arti- 
cles of no commercial use a dozen years 
ago are to-day taken from the laboratory 
and applied to a score of different lines 
of manufacturing simply through their 
production on a large scale by means of 
the electric furnace. The investigator 
and the experimenter have a field before 
them which promises financial rewards 
of an unusual nature. In no department 
of electricity are there more promising 
features for rapid advance than in either 





electro-chemistry or electro-metallurgy. 


































































For Men and Women, $3.50 
Oxfords for Summer } 


Oxfords will be worn more extensively 
than ever before. ‘These cool, comfortable, 
fashionable shoes are shown in 61 styles in 
The Crawford. All new and choice—best 
ideas of New York, London, and Paris cus- 
tom boot makers. The best materials and 
most careful workmanship throughout, 

An increase of 68 per cent. in regular 
sales and 300 per cent. in mail-order 
sales indicates that people who want the 
best appreciate the Crawford 





A custom shoe tn evervthing but price. 


FREE Crawford Famous Art 
Plate Catalogue—15 rich 
water-color sketches. 


Mail Order Dept. Room 22 
140 Duane Street, New York 
’ ~ 150 W, rasth St., 91-93 Nassau St., 

Men s Stores W.. 23d St., 825 Broadway, New York; 
433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, Brook ; 160 Summer St, 
Crawford Building, Boston: 169 Tremont St., Boston; 208 
E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; go3z Pennsylvania Aves 
Washington, D. C.; 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

%e 825 Broadway, 54 W. 23d St., 
Women 5 Stores 137 Fulton St., 150 w. rosth 
St., New York; 433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, Brooklyn; 
902 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.; 208 E. Balti- 
more St., Baltimore; 169 Tremont St., r60 Summer St., 
Boston; 1126 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 

















SHAVING 
STICK 


Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Convenience, 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, cf all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
1.ONDON PARIS DKESDEN SYDNEY 





REDUCED RATES TO HARRISBURG 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Ger- 
man Baptist Brethren Conference. 


For the German Baptist Brethren Conference 
at Harrisburg, Pa., May 20 to 24, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Harrisburg on May 15 to 21, good to 
return until June 2, inclu-ive, from all stations 
on its lines, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip (minimum rate, 25 cents). An extension of 
return limit to June 30 will be granted if ticket 
is deposited with agent at Harrisburg on or be- 
fore June 2, for whieh no additional charge 
will be made. 

Holders of special excursion tickets for this 
event may obtain from the agent at Harrisburg, 
from May 21 to 24, exeursion tickets to all 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, good to return until June 2, 
inclusive, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip. Side-trip tickets sold to passengers hav- 
ing tickets to Harrisburg on deposit for ex- 
tension will be limited for return passage until 
June 30, inclusive. 





FF HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF YOUR 

Wi \\ IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIM Komen 

Valuable booklet of interest to every 
rome, sent FREE, 


THEGEM IRONING MACHINE 


Saves nine-tenths time—costs onlv 1c 

per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 

Practical, durable, reliable, and eco- 

nomiceal. Write to-day for bocklet. 

Don'tforget. DOMESTIC MANGLECO. 
Kox A, Racine Jet., Wis. 














We claim Purity and 

Safety, and substan- 

tiate this claim with 

Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Biue Label used 
only by us (and Sally 
sustained by recent U. 
8S. Cireuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
piece of genuine Agate 
Vickel- Steel Ware. 
Booklet growing fac- 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
any address. 

fon tne -Steel Ware is —) 


and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean . Co., 
Now York, Boston, Chicago. 




















| his father was a poor man. 
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Archbishop Corrigan 


[ICHAEL AUGUSTINE CORRIGAN, 
M Archbishop of the Diocese of New 
York, died at the age of sixty-two 
at the archiepiscopal residence of St. Pat- 
rick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral on May 
5. He was born on August 13, 1839, in 
Newark, New Jersey, and the characteris- 
tic feature of a life full of busy work 
and constant study was the fact of his 
selection for positions of importance at 
ages which, as a rule, do not fit a man to 
great responsibilities. At twenty - five 
years of age he was made a Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and when he was but twenty-nine 
he was chosen President of Seton Hall 
College at Orange, New Jersey. He be- 
came Bishop of Newark at the age of thir- 
ty-four, and was then the youngest bishop 
ever consecrated in America. Finally, at 
the age of forty-six, he became Archbishop 
of the greatest Catholic archdiocese in this 
country. That record alone is a remark- 
able one. But to this should be added 
the fact that in the midst of all these 
busy duties, which almost invariably re- 
quire the brain of a man of affairs to 
carry out to successful issues matters of 
administration, Archbishop Corrigan al- 
ways remained a student, and there never 
seems to have been a time when he was 
not carrying on, in the midst of his daily 
duties, the studies of a recluse and the 
researches which belong only to the stu- 
dent. 

While he was Bishop of Newark and 
still President of Seton College, he dedi- 
cated a hundred new churches in the dio- 
cese, founded a reformatory for boys, a 
home for misguided women, and an asy- 
lum for orphans—all of which included 
the financial organization and the raising 
of the necessary funds for the different 
institutions. It was the same with his in- 
defatigabie zeal when he became Arch- 
bishop of New York. He founded the 
St. Joseph’s Seminary near Yonkers, a 
school for the education of men intended 
to enter the priesthood, and raised the 
million dollars necessary for the purpose. 
Incidentally, he gave his entire fortune of 
$100,000 to help the cause along, and the 
sum was entered as the contribution of a 
Catholic gentleman. 

Throughout his life Archbishop Corri- 
gan was a retiring, modest student, gifted 
with wonderful organizing and adminis- 
trative ability, and though he seems to 
have always preferred to live the life al- 
most of a recluse, he was constantly called 
upon to take part in the world of affairs, 
because it was known that what he un- 
dertook he would carry through. 


William Thomas Sampson 


[ILLIAM THOMAS SAMPSON, 
W who died May 6, at his home in 

Washington, was in his sixty- 
third year. He was a native of Palmyra, 
New York, and his boyhood was a series 
of long days of work and hardship, for 
Nevertheless, 


| he achieved a reputation for earnest study 


| 
| 


| signed to the Patapsco. 


| and serious purpose, and ultimately at- 


tracted the attention of a local politician, 
through whose influence he was appointed 
a naval cadet at the age of seventeen. 
In 1861, at the age of twenty-one, young 
Sampson graduated from Annapolis, and 
Was soon commissioned Master, and ap- 
pointed to the frigate Potomac. In 1862 


| he received a lieutenancy, and was as- 


This vessel col- 
lided with a mine in Charleston Harbor, 
January 15, 1865, and in the explosion 


| which followed Lieutenant Sampson was 








blown a hundred feet, but without serious 
injury, although seventy-five of the crew 
were killed. 

After the war Sampson was made Lieu- 
tenant - Commander, and assigned to the 
European Squadron. Then he was Naval 
Instructor at Annapolis for several years 
a position also held by him subsequent 
to his work as Commander, which promo- 
tion had followed in due time. 

His life from 1874 to 1898 was spent 
in various positions in the navy. In the 
latter year he was made Chairman of the 
Court of Inquiry into the Maine disaster, 
and not long after promoted from Captain 
to Commodore, with the command of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. This position 
he held till the close of the war, being 
promoted to Rear-Admiral in July, 1898. 








Shall our Girls Caddy? 


PROPOS of the new edition of Walter 
A Travis’s Practical Golf, it is inter- 
esting to note that his caddies are 
assumed without explanation to be mascu- 
line, and that in this respect we are 
ahead of, or behind, the island of Jersey. 
There the girls do the caddying, and we 
are told that they are very good caddies, 
too; that they get over the fair green quite 
as alertly as the boys do, have equally 
sharp eyes, and that they “spit prettily 
on the ground for luck,” when in their 
maidenly judgment it seems necessary. 
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An Onlookers 
Note-Boo kl 


—————————— BY THE AUTHOR OF¥—= 
“Collections and Recollections’’ 


















HE «Onlooker’s Note- Book” has just 
been published. 


author of “Collections and Recollections ”-—— 





It is by the anonymous 







a volume of witty reminiscence that had, as 





all readers will remember, a most marked and 













same happy vein of humor. It is a volume 


of reminiscence, anecdote,and comment upon 





things and well-known people as they are. 






It is a perfect mine of original anecdote. 










%a 
$2.25 net (postage extra) 


PHILIP=— 
LONGSTRETH 


By | Marte Van Vorst 



























HIS is a new novel by the co-author or 


It is a love story, 


“‘ Bagsby’s Daughter.” 






telling of the infatuation of a rich society man 





for a young and attractive girl employed in a 






factory of which he is the owner. ‘The con- 





trast in their social positions and the situations 






that result from it are most skilfully treated 











by the author. ——_—_—_—_—_—_——_—____— 





It is one of the most brilliant social studies 














of recent yee. === ee ee 


$1.50 






HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The World of Finance 


HE month of May has of late years 
a become one of ill omen to the finan- 

cial community. Leaving aside the 
theories of the believers in precedents, in 
charts, “ double tops,” reasonableness, and 
other bases for the calculations of students 
of the ticker-tape, it is a remarkable co- 
incidence that the great bull market which 
began after the election for the first time 
of “William McKinley to the Presidency of 
the United States has faced its greatest 
crises in the early part of May. The death 
of Roswell P. Flower on May 12, 1899, 
produced a moderate panic, and checked 
for some months the progress of security 
values toward a higher level. After Mr. 
MckKinley’s re- -election there followed the 
greatest stock boom in our history, which 
came to a sudden halt on May Ay 1901, 
a day memorable in Wall Street annals as 
having witnessed the worst and most 
violent stock-market panic of which there 
is any record in our financial history. 
There were not lacking superstitious souls 
who began to predict ‘dire disaster during 
the first week of the current month as 
the result of the collapse in certain highly 
inflated stocks. Several Stock Exchange 
houses failed, which is more than hap- 
pened during the far greater panics re- 
ferred to, but instead of a crash we saw a 
recovery in confidence and an allaying of 
doubts remarkable in many respects. To 
be sure, technical conditions were differ- 
ent. 


ly there was no great amount of stock 


held by weak speculators, ready to topple | 
into the market at the first push, as was | 


the case in May, 1899, or a year ago. 
Indeed, it has been shown that the quantity 
of securities distributed among outside | 
speculators during the few weeks of the 
recent market activity was much smaller 
than had been believed, and that therefore 
the bulk of the stocks have remained in 
the hands of strong operators for the rise, 
or of investors not likely to be frightened 
by what may be called localized troubles, 
of no vital importance to the country at 
large, and having no bearing upon the 
general conditions of prosperity. 

The first chapter concerned Interna- 
tional Power. The shares of this com- 
pany in a few weeks rose more than $100. 
The public was not in possession of facts 
upon which to base any accurate opinion 
of the stock’s intrinsic value. It had, to 
be sure, “tips” in abundance. It heard 
that this or the other “ prominent inter- 
est” had bought thousands of shares, and 
that the management had plans under 
consideration which would prove of mar- 
vellous profit. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether this vague “ information ” 
created many outside buyers. To a con- 
siderable extent the manipulators of the 
stock were themselves to blame. The 
speculative public likes a mystery. 
“Deals” which existed only in the ima- 
gination of rumor-mongers have often 
proven irresistibly attractive to stock- 
gamblers, when they have been accom- 
panied by skilful manipulation. In the 
case of International Power the manipu- 
lation was so absurdly bungling that not 
the most gullible of lambs could take it 
seriously. It was shown recently in this 
column that stock- -manipulation has a 
legitimate place in financial procedure. 
It is as necessary as advertising of any 
sort is in any line of business, when it is 
desired to sell goods. Just as some adver- 
tisements are grossly unveracious, not 
to say fraudulent, so stock-manipulation 
often is worthy of the severest condemna- 
tion. The manipulators of International 
Power apparently believed that merely to 
advance the price was all that was re- 
quired to create buyers for it and to give 
‘it greater value as collateral on loans. 
The price was marked up by means of 
more or less transparent devices, several 
points daily, until the stock, which had 
been se lling at or under $90 per share for 
months, rose in a few days to $199. The 
advance was so absurdly rapid and so 
obviously the result of flagrant manipula- 
tion that fortunately the number of 
Victims were few. One day the manipu- 
lators made a slight miscalculation, and, 
through an error which would have been 
of relatively little importance if the stock 
had been manipulated adroitly and had 
possessed intrinsic value approaching the 
quoted price, a collapse followed. The 
price * broke ” violently, dropping from 
$198 to $85 per share in two days. The 
bubble was pricked. 

The stock-market had entered upon a 
Period of inactivity due to the cessation 
of buying by the ‘outside public. When 
“ad highly manipulated “ specialty ” col- 
apsed, people not unnaturally asked them- 
selves whether other stocks which owed 
i advances to manipulation would not 
ollow, and indeed whether the bottom 
ae not drop out of the entire market. 
Ma tur i estor, however, saw nothing to dis- 

irb his confidence in the stability of the 


There had been no over-speculation | 


“A Glimpse at Wall Street 


on the part of the public, and consequent- | 
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Official Legal Wotices 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South A frica, 
Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 


16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorK 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commissiox: 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








204 DEARBORN ST. mopar => TRUST BLDG. 30 COLEMAN ST. 
CHICAGO . LOUIS LONDON 
CABLE aiediaads ““HASKSELLS” 





Our Book, 


and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 


| interested in the subject. 


| 





JACOB BERRY & 60. 


| Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
-46 Bro cndwey: New York. 

| Established 186 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 


ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 19 
to May 2, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in ~ Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. COLLEGE AVE- 
NUE REGULATING AND PAVING, from 146th 
Street to 148th Le pys COLLEGE AVENUE 
REGUL ATING, GRA DING, CURBING, FL/ AG- 
GING, LAY iNG CROSSWAL KS, A D FEN 
ING, roy 163d Street to 164th Street. f 
STREET RE TING, PAVING, Al L 
ING CROSS 
Ann’s ea cn EAST 1 y 
GRADING, CU RBING, , 
from Sheridan Avenue to Mott Avene. 
EAST 169TH STREET REGULATING, GRAD- 
ING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING. trom Bosco- 
bel Avenue to Archer A venue. 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. CAULDWELL 
— PAVING, from 16l1st Street to Boston 


23D WARD, SECTION 11. RITTER PLACE 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAG- 
rey LAYING CROSSWAL KS, PAVING, 

AND PL gy pela TRE ES, from U nion Avenue 
to Bas ga Av 






4TH VARD, SEC TION 11. EAST 177TH 
S$’ r RE er SEW from Boston Road to Bronx 
Street. JESSUP Ph "ACE REGULATING, GRAD- 


ING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWALKS, ‘from. oe ‘Avenue to Marcher 
Avenue... PROSPEC ENUE SEWER, con 
East 177th Street to Ez - : oth Peet also BRANCI 
SEWER IN EAST 175TH STR EET, from ven 
pect Avenue to the street summit situg ited easterly 
a 
4TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. PEL- 
H AM AVENUE SEW leony between Southern 
Boulevard and sore ard P} 
EDWARD M. “GROU Tt, 
City of New Y ork, April 18, 1902. 


ATTENTION iS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 

TISEME NT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
24 to May 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of sat for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following-named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 


RONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 175TH 
STREET OPE NING, from Third Avenue to Bos 
—_ Confirmed April 16, 1902; entered April 2 


EDWARD M. gd Comptroller. 
_City of New York, April 23, 190% 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADV ER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 26 
to May 9, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering 7 the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, wt TION 9. 165TH STREET 
REGULA TING, Tod ING, go — URBING, 
from 3d Avenue to Park Av venue, 

VARD M. GROU tT “Comptroller. 

City of New Y, ork, April 25, 1902. 


Comptroller. 











Credit is often established by the fact 
of having a life insurance policy. It 
says a good deal for its holder,—indorses 
for him. Investigate the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Carpets, 
Upholstery. 


COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 
Oriental & Domestic Rugs. 


Indian Grass and Cotton Rugs. 


Brussels, Wilton and Velvet Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains. 


Muslin Curtains, Light Draperies. 
Chair Pillows and Cushions. 
Stripe Linen and Cotton Damask for Slip Covers. 
Beds and Bedding, Housekeeping Linens. 


Shades and Awnings. 


Furnishings for Hoteis and Yachts. 
Estimates on application. 


Broadway As 190h st. 


NEW YORK. 
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" ‘The best 
muslin for “itleat? 
~ and shams, 


mailed free on applica-4 
tion. -) 
TREAT & CONVERSE, 
Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin, ce 
79 and 81 Worth h Street, New — 











ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
3 to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF ge TAN: 

12TI VARD, SECTION 7. HAMILTON 
TE RRAC ¥ PAVING AND LAYING CROSS- 
WALKS from the —_ side of 141st Street to the 
north side of ar Stre 

EL VARD ML. ro gd T, Comptroller. 
City of New Y ork, May 2, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 3 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 





lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
ag THE BRONX: 


eit WARD, SECTIO? * HOPE 
PLA’ REGULATING, ING, CURB- 
INu, PLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS 
AND FENCING, from Anthony Avenue to Jerome 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 
ATTE NTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 7 
to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, :! assessment for OPEN 
ING AND ACQUIRING ° 
anes street in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
24TH WAR SECTION 11. KAST 177T 











rITLE to the following- | 


z | 
ST RE ET OPENING, from odeciee Avenue to the 


United States bulkhead line of the Harlem River. 
Confirmed March 28, 1902; entered May 6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 6, 1902. 


ar TENTION IS CAL ae ED TO THik ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 8 

to 21, 1902, of the confirmation, by the Supreme Court 
and the « entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of ponesomerts for OPEN 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITL o the following- 
named streets in the B )ROUGH OF tT HE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 11. ANNA PLACE 
OPENING, from Brook Avenue to W Lay oy gvenne. 
Confirmed April 29, 1902; entered May 6,1 

24TH WARD, ‘SECTION 12. BARK VIEW 
TERRACE OPENING, from East 196th Street to 
Morris Avenue. Confirmed April 29, 1902; entered 
May 6, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 6, 1902. 











er 
Serene 
Highness 


By DAVID 
GRAHAM 
PHILLIPS 


Y iin author has written a story . that 
ranks in original plot and _ brilliant 
dialogue with the best work of Anthony 
Hope. The hero is an art collector, and 
the story tells his experiences—inciden- 
tally his love affairs-—while visiting a Eu- 
ropean duchy in search of an art treasure. 


$1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. 

















ROYAL L. LEGRAND «. 
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industrial pros- 
Rumor busied 


general commercial and 
perity and did nothing. 
itself with certain “outside” stocks in 
which the manipulation bore a close re 
semblance to that in International Power. 
Though no facts of value regarding the 
intrinsic merits of the properties were in 
the possession of the public, prices had 
been extravagantly marked up. The 
manipulators of these “curb” stocks had 
endeavored to foist their wares on the 
publie by devices that cannot be too 
strongly condemned. When _ suspicion 
pointed toward them, they were unable to 
carry on the game, and the house of cards 
toppled over. Closely following as it did 
the collapse of International Power, the 
effect on sentiment was, perhaps, inordi- 
nately great. The more timid speculators 
were in no mood to discriminate between 
good stocks and bad, and they threw over 
their holdings. The entire market 
tained substantial losses, 

The second bubble thus to be pricked 
was in a certain group of securities which, 


sus- 


not being traded in on the Stock Ex 
change, are known as “ outside ” or “ curb ” 
stocks. The history of the rise and fall 


of the syndicate is one of more than usual 
interest and significance. It would seem 
as though practices were resorted to ap- 
proaching dangerously close to the line be- 
yond which no man may go who is appre- 
hensive of penitentiary cells. 


Irresponsible “ financiers” unknown to 
fame previous to the formation of the 
syndicate associated themselves with a 


well-known capitalist who is identified in 
the popular mind with the most prominent 
of American railroad families. Using the 


prestige the magic name_ gave, the 
managers of the syndicate entered upon 
their campaign of manipulation, in the 


“curb” shares and in one or two minor 
railroad stocks. Though it may be doubt- 
ed if the public at large suffered much 


from the breaks of 70 or 80 points in 
such stocks as Dominion Securities and 
Hackensack Meadows, there is ample 


evidence that some of the smaller interior 
banks were losers by reason of loans made 


on the “inside” railroad stocks in which 
the syndicate operated, and which had 
heen maintained at an outrageously high 


level for months. Three firms, members 
of the Stock Exchange, which had accept- 
ed orders from the syndicate managers, 
were compelled to suspend. In the cases 
of two of the firms, the failures were due 
to the refusal or inability of the syndicate 
to carry out its contracts. The entire 
affair was decidedly unsavory, and at this 
writing there seems to be a strong likeli- 
hood that the matter will be ventilated in 
the law courts. 

During periods of great prosperity, 
when the desire to speculate is bound to 
be strong, it is natural that there should 
be schemes of all masquerading 
under the name of stock companies. The 
lesson taught by the recent collapse of the 
inflated stocks is one which unfortunately 
the public will heed but little—namely, 
that it is more than unwise to buy securi- 
ties of companies which make no reports 
of financial condition. The stocks of the 


sorts 


International Power Company, of the Do- 
minion Securities Company, of Hacken- 
sack Meadows, and the rest, may be 


worth much, yet this cannot be proven in 


the absence of the proper statistics. The 
refusal of the “insiders” to throw light 


on the subject of real values can be inter- 
preted in but one way, and that not caleu- 
lated to afilict the community with an 
overpowering desire to buy the stocks in 
question. That mere “ bull manipulation ” 


| cannot take the place of statements of 


earnings has been proven conclusively. 
That the public is not alone in failing te 
differentiate properly between market- 
prices and real values also has_ been 
proven by the fact that several banks 
were caught in loans made by them on 
the securities that collapsed. If a stock is 
worth $50 a share and has been manipu- 
lated up to $100 the manipulator could 
consider the securing of loans on the same 
stock as collateral equal to a sale to a 
deluded lamb. That banks should be so 
lax in their methods is to be deplored. 
The local banks, forced thereto by the 
enormous extension of their credits, 
scrutinized their collateral very closely, 
after the violent declines in the guilty 
stocks, and there was in consequence 
much calling of loans and a sharp flurry 
in the money-market. The advance in the 
cash rate to twenty per cent. was possibly 
overdone, but only the higher rate kept 
us from exporting gold, and as New York 


is losing currency to interior points, 
there is little likelihood of easy money 
for some time. Lower rates will mean 


gold exports, and this does not encourage 
the hope of an increased surplus reserve. 
be de- 


But, at the same time, it cannot 
nied that the disturbances of the week 
depressed speculative sentiment but 


briefly. With railroad earnings showing 
increases over last year’s extraordinary 
returns and crop conditions not alarming, 
it is not possible for the confidence of in- 
vestors to be shaken. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
A-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 














Glifo mia 


TONLY $5000 | 


From Chicago, correspond- 
ing rates from other points. a 
First-class round-trip tickets 

on sale May 27 to June 8, 
inclusive. No extra charge 
for fast time or the luxurious 
service of 


THE NEW 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


ELectric LIGHTED 


MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 
any evening at eight 


o'clock from Chicago; less 
than three days en route via 














CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Full information can be obtained 
from any ticket agent. 














Suanal 


For Health, Pleasure and Busivess, Ride 
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Aitbune 


Bic YCLES “GHAimess 


For Sale by all Dealers a 


AMERICAN CYOLE MFG. 


co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISOQ 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME 


of life, when the cost is less, while 
you are in good health and are able to 
pay the premiums, you should prepare 
for the winter of old age by securing 
a policy of Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Dept. T. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA 


ithe itt fiat italia theta tin hatin thalthatha thet thalaha thaah ah ahahaha ahah tah ah leh leh lah tah toh tah tal tah ne 


rad tek al Ded tal} 


Write for Information. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron, the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF C0., NEW YORK CITY 
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lp — aes , Bty 
COOKS FLAKED Rice 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 











Fastest Weshia in “ane World—On the New York oma. 
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